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A Weaver Can Run 
Three or Four Times as Many 


Northrop Automatic Worsted Looms 
As the Weaver 


On the Old-Style Worsted Looms 
They Are Doing It 
If This Interests You 


Let’s Talk It Over 
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Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 
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Howard Bros. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
Cylinder and Stripper and 
Doffer Fillets Burnisher Fillets 
Napper Clothing Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


CE 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 
mm? * 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 


| most satisfactory 
Enameled roll flushing rim 


bew!ls. fountain on the mar- 


ket. 
Heavy brass valves. 
Connect a PURO to 


your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 


Strong hardwood seat. 


Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will Southern Representative be just as satisfactory 
not break. E. S. PLAYER as it was the day you 
Masonic Building installed it. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS Gresaville, 6. ©. 


Send for Catalog 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
December 31, 1925 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


Happy New Year! 1926, "Red" Grange, and the textile world are 
i all getting ready for a new lease of life. Following the old 
worthy custom all of us will take an inventory of ourselves col- 


lectively and individually. Collectively, why not start in the 
picking room? 


| Frank McGowan, his father "Jim", and the rest of our picking 
: experts are "on their marks." Your experience and cooperation 
in conjunction with theirs, plus the service we are ready to give 


| you, can beat any problem confronting you in the preparation of 
“4 | your cotton. 


Yours sincerely, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS ‘ 


YOUR 
SERVICE 


Mr. F. J. MeGowan 
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Illustrations in circles show a 10 H. P. Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drive operating a mangle. A total of 50 Link-Belt 
Drives, operating various textile machines, are in use at 
the Pacific Mills, shown in lower illustration 


Built for MAXIMUM E*fficiency— 
Pacific Mills Uses Link-Belt 


Lock wood-Greene & Co., Engineers. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


AVING EVERY OPPORTUNITY to build 

a mill embodying the very best in modern 
design and practice, with perfect freedom to select 
equipment solely on the basis of highest mechanical 
effici=ncy and lowest cost of operation, Lockwood- 
Greene & Co., Engineers, selected LINK-BELT 
Silent Chain Drives for the new Pacific Mills, at 
Lyman, S. C. 


“NOT ONLY IS THE EQUIPMENT the very 
best”, says the writer of a recent article describing 
this plant, “but there is ample space, and every evi- 
dence of both cleanliness and efficiency”. 


LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN DRIVES keep the 
Textile Machines running up to the full required 
speed, transmitting power without slip or loss. 
98.2% efficient (on actual test), flexible, compact, 
clean and quiet, their many advantages result in an 
increased production, an improved, more uniform 
product, and lower costs of operation. Yet they 
require but the slightest of care or attention. 


THE DRIVE OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 
for Textile Machinery of practically every type, is 
LINK-BELT Silent Chain. Book No. 625, sent free, 
tells why. 


2255 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Offices in Principal Cities 


| | 


THIS YEAR pL in 


YEARS OLD | 


Efficient Silent Chain Drives 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
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WOONSOCKE 


ROVING FRAMES 


The popularity of WOONSOCKET ROVING FRAMES has been maintained for over fifty 
years. They give such universal satisfaction that your own organization all the way down the line 
, have no difficulty stating the reasons for this preference. 


The SUPERINTENDENT knows they incorporate every advancement known to date in the 
construction of roving machinery and that this leadership is constantly maintained. 


The OVERSEER likes them for the high quality, even roving they produce. 


The MASTER MECHANIC because they consume the least power and seldom require any 
repair work from the machine shop. 


The SECOND-HAND because they produce the most hanks per day and the operators are con- 
tented. 


The SECTION-HAND because the frames are convenient to oil and simple to adjust. 


The SPEEDER-TENDER because the work runs well at all times; her frames rarely stop for 
breakage or repairs ; run at the highest practical speed and earn for her the highest wages with the 
least effort. 


Plus the fact that every machine is back: y that dependable WOONSOCKET SERVICE. 
Write for Our New Roving Catalogue 


COMPLETE WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. COTTON 
OPENING AND PICKER ROOM, CARDING, DRAWING AND ROVING MACHINERY 

mains orrios FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY 

PAWTUCKET, R. |. SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY GREENVILLE, s. c. 


| EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
| EQUIPMENT SPOOLING, WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY MACHINERY 
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] 
‘Twenty-Second Annual 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


Auspices | | 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY AND 
UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


A New Departure 


The Knitting Arts Exhibition is pleased to announce — 
the addition of another important feature to its _—— 
diversified character. 


Rayon 


A special section has been created that will be devoted 
exclusively to firms interested in the manufacture of 
Rayon. 


This new department is one that will be watched with 
keen interest. It has been inaugurated for two reasons: 


1. To give Rayon Exhibitors the advantage of 
practically their own exhibition. 


2. To make it possible for the many thousands 
of visitors, interested in Rayon, to see all of 
the many uses to which Rayon lends itself. 


The price of a space, measuring 10 feet square, in this 
department is $150, which includes complete service and 
equipment. It will be well worth while to be located in 
this special section. 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1926 


Personal Direction Chester I. Campbell 


SOUTHERN 


ILE BULL 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 18 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YEAR IN 


ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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Manipulation Rayon 


YHOUGH this paper is chiefly con- 
cerned with rayon from the man- 
ufacturers standpoint, I propose to 
give @ few points about the actual 
making of the viscose thread. 


The raw material used is invari- 
ably woodpulp from the trees of the 
Scandinavian or Canadian forests, 
chiefly spruce, and the almost un- 
limited resources of this type of 
wood assure a good supply for the 
viscose industry. The logs are felled 
and transferred to the pulp mill, 
where they are stripped of their 
bark, broken into small chips and 
boiled under pressure with a solu- 
tion of calcium and magnesium 
bisulphite to remove the gums and 
resins, leaving a colored cellulose, 
which is then bleached, pressed into 
sheets, and sent to the viscose works, 
where they are stored in a constant 
temperature to keep a uniformity of 
moisture. When required, the sheets 
are cul ito convient sizes for handl- 
ing and covered with caustic soda 
to produce mercerizing. This is 
afterwards dried and milled in pow- 
erful grinders into the form of fine 
flocks or crumbs which are allowed 
to mature. This alkali cellulose is 
then treated with a solution of car- 
bon-bisuphide to form a.gelatinous 
substance, which in turn is treated 
with a weak solution of caustic soda 
‘o form the liquid viscose. This is 
cooled and filtered several times 
through fine calicoes to remove all 
imperfections. Air bubbles are then 
extracted and thé liquid is fed to 
the spinning machines for conver- 
sion into thread, where it is collect- 
ed by a number of small pumps and 
forced through platinum nozzles into 
a bath of sulphuric acid and sodium 
sulphate. Each of these platinum 
nozzles is perforated with a number 
of holes corresponding to the num- 
ber of filaments required). As the 
viscose comes in contact with the 
acid solution, it is quickly coagulat- 
ed and converted into fine threads 
and drawn into a revolving spinning 
box, where the correct amount of 
twist is given the threads. The 
yarn is then reeled, leased and thor- 
oughly washed, bleached, dried, and 
is ready for the subsequent pro- 


cesses of manufacture. 


The thread is thus different to any 
other, and is composed of filaments 
of indefinite length, running practi- 
cally parallel-and only twisted to the 


By J. Kenyon, before Preston and District Mill Managers’ Association, 
England. 


extent of practically 2% truns per 
inch. These filaments vary in size 
from round about 2% den. to 8 den., 
equal in cotton from 2000's to 660,s. 
The number of filaments in the 
thread varies from 14 to 36s, accord- 
ing to size and requirements; this 
helps to keep the thread very even, 
and being so lightly twisted retains 
the whole of its brilliance, and gives 
it good covering qualities. 
Storage. 

The best place to store viscose is 
a warm, dry shed, and under no cir- 
cumstances should a cold, damp cel- 
lar be used for this purpose or 
trouble will ensue at the later pro- 
cesses. A regular temperature of 
about 65 deg. is very suitable. 


Principle of Handling. 

Viscose requires gentle handling 
owing to the very fine filaments with 
so little twist. and friction must be 
avoided at all processes or broken 
filaments will result, causing trouble 
in weaving. The yarn must not be 
stretched, as there is very little 
elasticity after a given point, and 
the. yarn loses its particular sheen 
and takes on a rather leaden appear- 
ance. If the yarn has to be used as 
weft, the result would be tight 
picks, shiners; and if used for warp, 
the cloth would have a slightly 
streaked appearance. 

Winding. 

The yarn is received in hank, each 
of which is leased in four places to 
help the winder to keep it straight. 
These hanks are placed on the swifts 
and opened out before the lease 
bands are broken, The outer end is 
tied to one of the bands, and if the 
hank is placed correctly on the swift 
it ought to run the full length with- 
out breaking or sticking at any point. 

The swifts are so light and evenly 
balanced that, if the hank is nol 
centered correctly, a slack bobbin 
would be made, and neither qualily 
nor quantity could be given at the 
next process. 

The winding machine is a very 
simple one, the only working parts 
being:—A revolving shaft (with the 
same number of driving pulleys as 
there are bobbins on the machine) 
and a traverse bar. The bobbins are 
placed on spindles, one end of which 
contains a small pulley placed over 


the driving pulley on the shaft. A 
friction drive is thus obtained, but 
the friction is between the two pul- 
leys and not in the yarn in any way. 
Tension is added by placing a weight 
on the swift according to the thick- 
ness of the thread being wound, but 
the main object should always be to 
find with the smallest weight poss)- 
ble, and the finished bobbin should 
not be hard nor yet too soft to allow 
the yarn to easily unwind. If for any 
reason the yarn does not come free- 
ly from the bobbin, but is held fast 
on the hank, the friction is so slight 
the yarn is not harmed in any way. 
The bobbins used are not so large 
or so heavy .as the ordinary cotton 
bobbin, and will hold about 10,000 
yards. These bobbins are used noi 
on account of winding, but so that 
the drag will not be so severe in the 
later processes. The traverse is by 
horizontal bar carrying porcelain 
guides, which should be examined 
periodically and renewed if cut or 
grooved, as no tension or drag should 
be placed on the yarn at any time. 
Pirn Winding. 

In pirn winding it is usual to prin 
from the winder’s bobbin, as by this 
method we are certain to obtain a 
clear run from one end of the bobbin 
to the other, whereas if pirning was 
done from hank, the least obstruc- 
tion would cause the yarn to break 
or stretch, owing to the drive being 
more positive. It is advisable in this 
machine that all points of contact 
with the yarn should be by runner 
or small grooved pulley, as these re- 
volve and do not add friction. All 
wearing parts must be kept in good 
condition to get the best results, and 
only sufficient weights used to make 
a firm bobbin or pirn and unwind in 
the shuttle without sloving off. A 
Schweiter or Leesona type of ma- 
chine is used, and about 1% spin- 
dies per loom is required. 

Warping. 

In warping, a sectional machine is 
used, and the sections are buill up 
one after the other until the requir- 
ed number of ends are on the reel. 


The yarn is then wound on to a beam 


and comes off in one complete run 
Logether at a later process, with the 
possible variation of weighting, 
which in artificial silk would be 


fatal, In this, as in all processes, the 
greatest care is necessary. The prin- 
cipal object is to have a good weav- 
er’s beam, and our experience is that 
a sectional warping machine is the 
best way of attaining that object. The 
creel used is of the N type, the angle 
of which it not quite so acute as in 
the ordinary cotton creel. Creel pegs 
are screwed into the wood upright, 
and a button placed on these pegs 
so that only friction is between the 
end of the bobbin and the button. 
The ends are drawn through a ieas- 
ing reed, and then through a second 
reed to give the desired width. . Each 
section has a slight traverse, and the 
yarn builds upon the edge of the 
previous section. When beaming, 
the yarn is carried over a wood rol- 
ler set on ball bearings to give as 
little friction as possible. 
Wire Healds. 

From our experience, we find wire 
healds to be a great improvement 
over the old cotton heald- In the 
latter, the knot on the top of the eye 
is responsible for most of the trouble 
by breaking the fibres when crossing, 
will glide without friction in any 
way. The heald must be free to 
move easily on the frame, and not 
held tight or rubbing will take place. 
For cloths which have a large num- 
ber of ends a 32’s gauge wire is most 
suitable. 

Flexible Reeds. 

By flexible reeds I mean reeds 
made from wire that is rather more 
flexible than usual. These are made 
rather deeper than ordinary reeds, 
and from wire that is a few gauge 
finer than is generally used for a 
reed of the same counts, but rather 
broader’ to 


give the necessary 
sertngth. Having a finer wire allows 
the maximum space belfween each 


dent, but the whole wire must be 
exceedingly well polished previous 
to the reed being made, and after 
making must be well finished off. 
Wire healds knitted top and bottom 
are very useful for standard lines. 
Drawing in or Twisting. 

The drawing-in is done in exactly 
the same way as cotton, where wire 
healds are used—that is, it is rather 
more difficult to use a double-hook 
where a large number of shafts are 
used and the ends are drawn in 
singly. By this, I refer to our own 
method, and I don’t suggest that a 
double-hook is impossible. All healds 

(Continued on Page 32) 


| — 


Developments 


T is not my intention to search 

history for the purpose of finding 
the period or cause of the insertion 
of threads of color into a fabric, but 
rather to review the changes that 
have taken place within my own 
practical acquaintance with the 
trade. 

I shall, therefore, have to take 
the state of things somewhat over 
40 years ago, and I will first review 
the preparation of the warp which 
in those das, after winding from 
bank, was mainly prepared in the 
vertical warping mill, and then run 
on to the weaver’s beam on what Is 
known as a press beaming frame. 
Long chain beaming was used to 
some extent at that time, but it only 
came under my observation for the 
production of self-colored fabrics, 
commonly known Florentines, 
and somewhat later was. used for 
producing striped warps, not be- 
cause of its merits, but simply to 
make use of what was considered a 
maktshift method, because the ma- 
chinery was installed and available. 
From this period the first develop- 
ment was the introduction of the 
sectional warping machine, and sev- 
eral reasons were given for its in- 
ception, viz., the arbitrary action of 
the strongly organized operatives, 
the frequency of fast or twisted 
places in the mill warps, and the 


production of a more perfect warp 
with cheap female labor. 
It must be said that there were 


skilled mill warpers who exercised 
care in their work, and produced 
warps of which there could be no 
complaint, but others would, for 
their own immediate gain, introduce 
methods which in the nature of 
things tended to produce inferior 
work, and the constant accumula- 
tion of faults often begins the move- 
ment of the inventive genius of the 
sufferer. 


Ashworth's sectional warping 
frame had a long straight movable 
creel similar to one-half of the 
present “V” creel of the beam 
warper. The threads, which were 
creeled to pattern, were threaded 
through holes in porcelain strips 
fixed together like a comber board 
(but placed vertically) and then 
passed singly through a leased reed, 
and over the flat side of a half- 
moon, which was tilted at the angle 
required to produce a given number 
of threads per inch, or, in other 
words, fo bring the whole of the 
threads to the width of the section. 


The warp had the merits of hav- 
ing threads placed exactly in posi- 
Lion side by side, and was produced 
cheaply, but it had the defect of soft 
places formed on the beam where 
the % inch thick flange divided the 
sections, and in the variation in 
diameter of sections, which depend- 
ed on the constant adjustment of 
the tension by the operative, who 
was required to note the relative 
ratio of the revolutions per cut 
length by first pegging a wheel for 
the first section and then endeavor- 
ing to make the following section to 
coincide with the first. The dividing 
flonges were large in diameter and 
riveted to a cast iron centre, which 
would slide on a centre shaft to any 
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in The Manufacture Of Colored 


Address by W. B. Crompton before Preston and District Mill Managers’ 
Association, England. 


position required and be secured by 
a set screw. The pattern was di- 
vided up into sections, the centre 
ones being usually of equal number 
of patterns, and the other sections 
were generally less or greater in 
width, according to the threads of 
pattern and selvedge required to 
complete the whole warp. To en- 
able the flanges to be set correctly 
gauges were usually employed. 
These were held between the flanges 
while they were revolving. The 
flanges were inclined to buckle, 
and this added to the difficulty of 
correct setting, and also in the 
building up of the edges of each 
section. These machines were usual- 
ly erected in line, and a beaming 
machine fixed on wheels and rails 
was brought before the completed 
warps as they required running off 
to the weaver’s beam. These defects 


brought forth the present form of 
frame with its wood block or base 
and the removable flange, so that 


the sections could be placed together 
to be run off without intervening 
flanges or spaces, and then later the 
automatic regulation of the presser 
to produce regularity in size of sec- 
tion. The density of this yarn on 
the section is regulated by a “V”" 
reed, which may be opened out or 
closed in for this purpose. The 
threads are passed through the “V" 
reed in groups of about 6 or 8 
threads, the only retrograde ar- 
rangement of the machine and the 
cause of the greatest trouble, for if 
the “V" reed gets the least bit out 
of the vertical there is constant 
twisting of the groups, and a more 
difficult task to pick up the threads 
quite straight when any are broken 
at the loom. 


I have, in one case, seen the origi- 
nal straight creel with the half- 
moon guide adopted to the new 
headstock, and this was a more sat- 
isfactory method from the point of 
view of the perfect warp, but the 
process was only applicable to those 
warps where all the threads hap- 
pened to be of equal counts. This 
was quite usual at the time, but the 
method of mixing counts in the 
same warp has now become quite a 
common practice, and, as it is nec- 
essary to spread the yarn pretty 
evenly across the beam, the division 
of the threads into groups is more 
convenient for this purpose, as six 
ends of 30°s may be taken as an 
equ®l group to eight ends of 40's. 
or if in a cordial zenhyr shirting, 
with six ends of 30's in a group, we 
may equalize this with a 10’s or 
cord and three ends of 30’s. 
These nrocesses were based on the 
vern heing dyed and sized in the 
hank form, and wound on to warp- 
ers hohbins on the drum frame. 
which is still in vogue. but the de- 
velonments in the dyeing industry 
heve always had counterpart in the 
menufacturing processes. Dyeing in 
the warn was developing. and I am 
afraid manufacturers had a keener 
eye to a slight saving in the cost of 
warp production than in the greater 
gain of increased loom production 


obtained by the introduction of more 
perfect warps. 


Cloth patterns at this time were 
very simple, and a greater number 
of even patterns, such as 8 white, 8 
blue or 12 white, 12 blue were pro- 
duced, and many warps of this type 
were beamed direct from warps 
bleached and dyed and sized in the 
ball form by simply placing half- 
beers of the white and color in alter- 
nate dents of a coarse wraithe, and 
making up the pattern from the two 
leases in the drawing frame, in 
which case a considerable amount 
of crossing would generally result, 
and the group of threads in each 
half-beer, stuck together in varying 
degrees by the dyeing and sizing, 
were left to be opened out at the 
shedding. A great improvement on 
this method was obtained by some 
firms with the introduction of a 
much finer wraithe and splitting up 
the half-beers in the wraithe, and 
by dividing rods, which were drawn 
through the warps as it proceeded 
on the beam, and also carefully 
picking up the pattern at the end 
of the warps. 


With the further development in 
warp dyeing, together with the in- 
troduction of more intricate colored 
stripes in cloth, the process of 
Yorkshire dressing was increased. 
With skilled workmanship, very 
satisfactory warps were produced, 
but the process was comparatively 
expensive, and the warps not always 
perfectly foolproof for the weavres. 

The automatic loom required a 
perfect warp for satisfactory work- 
ing, and, for a time, the only one 
considered suitable was a slashed 
warp, a warp in which the weaver 
can pick up a thread from the beam 
with some assurance that it will 
continue in a straight course. This 
assurance cannot be obtained after 
the zig-zag winding of the threads 
on the beam by the reeds in some 

f the warps prepared by Yorkshire 
dressing, or the twisted groups of 
threads of the beamed warp, or 
some of the section warps, and al- 
though the old-experienced weaver 
can handle these warps with com- 
parative ease, there is no reason to 
be content with imperfections. What 
is necessary for automatic looms is 
helpful in the Lancashire loom. The 
introduction of more _ intricate 
weaves and finer goods, together 
wifh a keener eye to the urgency 
of keening up the loom production. 
demands the nerfect warp in every 
case, and where it was stated the 
werver gets everyone's bad work, 
che now more generally gets the bad 
faken out of her work by someone 
preceding her. 


Some manufacturers tried the 
horizontal warping mill. 

T.atterly, there has been a consid- 
ershle return to the process of long 
ehain beaming and dry slashing. 
Fvery end can be easily seen and 
‘ll broken yarn made good before 
the dry taner puts the warps to- 
cether to the exact patterns. There 
is no excuse for mistakes of pattern 


for an order. 
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Cotton Goods 


because everything is previously 
counted up and should finish up 
correctly after slaying, and the 
threads are laid perfectly parallel 
and to exact pattern on the beam. 


Considerable aid can be given to 
the weaving of cloths with loosely- 
bound stripes by more thinly slaying 
(or crowding) those threads, and 
also applying more tension on the 
back beams, especially if the main 
part of the yarn is not built up too 
tightly. 


One of the advantages reasonably 
claimed for long chain beaming and 
dry taping methods of warp produc- 
tion is the absence of bad stock, as 
it is possible to order and use up 
entirely the exact amount required 
In order to ensure 
these results efficiently with small 
orders, the dry-tape beaming ma- 
chine has been introduced. The 
pattern is slayed in for every warp 
if necessary, or if we require a 
change of color only, such a change 
is effected. All the process may be 
carried out by female labor, except 
the necessary beam lifting, for 
which provision is usually made. By 
a careful analysis of the designs, a 
schedule of the colors can be pre- 
pared which may be so grouped in 
ends and length that a maximum of 
long lengths can be supplied to the 
chain beamers, but several of these 
will require to be cut up into warp 
lengths in order that they may be 
used up economically in the beam- 
ing. 


The beams with warp lengths are 
expected to supply any odd number 
of ends to make up the quantity 
required for the pattern, and this 
odd number is beamed off and the 
remainder is used for another de- 
sign. If a chain is carefully run on 
to a beam without moving the guid- 
ing wraithe, the threads will split 
off without trouble, with, perhaps, 
the loss of one or two threads every 
split, but in order to avoid so smal! 
a loss a conical flange of 45 deg. is 
sometimes employed, and the yarn 
is caused to travel sideways at a 
speed equal to its rise when it 
shoyld unwind in the same ratio in 
an equally satisfactory manner. The 
splitting and grouping arrangement 
shown will more clearly convey the 
meaning of the arrangement men- 
tioned. The further development in 
dyeing, with the introduction of fast 
to bleaching colors, has made a fur- 
ther development of great import- 
ance to the cotton trade, and in 
many cases where manufacturers 
were confined solely to the produc- 
tion of grey goods, you will find 
they are producers of colored 
stripes, especially in such cloths as 
shirtings, where the proportion of 
color is anything below 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent of the whole. 


The fact that designs are usually 
run in various colorings makes it 
more suited to slashing by providing 
a long run of the grey yarn with a 
change of color, which may be pre- 
pared on the beam warping machine 
by tying one color to another to 
provide a straight run through at 
the slasher, or in some cases a two- 
fold yarn is used, either from an 
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additional beam at the loom or may 
be run on with the grey yarn in 
front of the slasher. With cylinder 
drying, slashing should be _ kept 
moving, but with hot-air drying it Is 
possible to stop the machine for 
lyaing in to pattern in the front 
wraithe, and therefore the arrange- 
ments are varied to suit the condi- 
tions. 


There is one method of warp pro- 
duction which should be mentioned 
in the modern methods, though it.is 
not extensively used in this country 
except for self-colored warps, and 
particularly for the black warps 
that are used for alpaca and lining 
cloths. This method is to dye the 
warp on the beam and then size it 
in the slashing machine. 

This method is also used on the 
Continent for supplying colors for 
the dry-taping methods of prepara- 
Lion, and is available where standard 
lengths of warps are made. When 
the warp is slashing, the beam 
which is provided with one conical 
flange is moved gradually as the 
yarn is wound on, so that the beam 
resembles a huge pirn, and this 
method is adopted to allow any re- 
quired number of threads to be 
split off to make up any pattern it 
is desired to produce on the dry- 
tape machine. The form of .beam 
may be more safely stored than a 
straight-wound beam from which 
some of the threads have been ta- 
ken, as in this case the threads that 
are not supported by a flange are 
very easily displaced. 

In the drawing or gaiting room 
some developments have taken 
place; dobbies were quickly intro- 
duced on looms weaving colored 
goods. More healds were used and 
the drafting was, of course, made 
more intricate. Spaced healds were 
often used, but the expense of pro- 
viding these was often avoided by 
using openly-knit healds and leav- 
ing them empty where not required: 
Dropped healds are always a stum- 
bling block to many weavers, and 
sliding healds of cotton or wire are 
often employed instead. Mechanical 
reaching is a successful develop- 
ment of late years, but mechanical! 
drawing, is not yet so simple (nor 
so capable of the more intricate 
work) so that hand drawing is not 
likely to be superseded for the pres- 
ent, 

Spinners’ cops of natural color are 
often used as weft in colored stripes 
and checks of common quality, but 
more frequently bleached white and 
colors are required. These were for 
a time all prepared by winding from 
hank to pirn on the cup winding 
frame, and this method is used to a 
great extent at the present time, 
and the glazing and cutting of the 
yarn by friction, whieh was often a 
source of considerable trouble, with 
the old dirty and harsh dyes, is 
greatly avoided by the cleaner dyes 
and proper lubrication of the yarn. 

The dise and cone frames which 
were introduced to avoid the glazing 
and cutting of the yarn were only 
partially successful, and the old cup 
still survives. 

When the dyeing of cops became 
a practical proposition by the intro- 
duction of soluble colors, the wind- 
ing was obviated for many cheap 
fobries (chiefly those intended for 
foreign use) and the necessity for 
winding frames greatly reduced. 
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Since indigo blue has been dyed 
successfully in the cop, there has 
been a wider field for their use in 
ue more expensive cloths, but for 
brilliance of color and reliability of 
dye there has been nothing to touch 
hank-dyed yarn for a long time, and, 
therefore, winding has been neces- 
sary for the better class goods, ex- 
cept that the perfection in cop 
bleaching has enabled many of the 
finer qualities of zephyr shirting 
and similar goods to be produced 
with this weft and save winding, 
although it is more subject to slub- 
bing and leaving lumps and irreg- 
ular places in the cloth, and, there- 
fore, for the more perfect results we 
have to fall back on wound hank 
yarn. 

Weft yarn is also used in the 
form of long chains of 378 to 500 
ends, which are bleached or dyed 
to be wound on Holts’ vertical spin- 
die machine. This has the advan- 
tage that the yarn is built up with- 
out frietional contact, and a good 
spindle speed was obtained with the 
stronger yarns. More even shades 
are also Claimed. Rewinding of cops 
especially of coarser counts) Is 
often introduced to obtain increased 
loom production, more perfect cloth 
and to save waste. 

My first recollection of colored 
fabrics were those produced in tap- 
pet looms, plain cloths 2x1 twill 
Repattas), 3xi (Florentines and 
Ticks), 2x2 twill (Harvards) and 
ordinary five-shaft sateens. In plain 
cloths we had zephyrs and oxfords, 
the former used for cotton dresses, 
and the latter often made of supe- 
rior quality cotton upon which a 
high lustre was produced in the fin- 
ished cloth and used for gentlemen's 
shirts. Regattas were frequently of 


‘even pattern, white and colors in 


such stripes as 6x6, 8x8, 10x10, and 
i2xi2, and were used for working 
dresses, or might be 18 color, two 
white or similar designs heavy in 
color and be used for boys’ suitings 
and shirts. The designs were gener- 
aliy sombre in type and continuous 
in season, fashionable year after 
year. 

About this time technical classes 
were formed in some localities, and 
as they progressed further develop- 
ments in design and weave were 
noticeable. For what was known as 
the home trade, we were confined 
to the colors of fair washing quali- 
ties, such us indigo blues, imdigo 
skies, turkey or alizarine’ red, 
chrome greens, cutch browns and 
fawns and, perhaps, a few other 
shades which were used in small 
quantities, and even in these shades, 
especially indigo blues and _ skies, 
due allowance had to be made in 
depth of shade to allow for weaving 
cown and reduction in finishing. One 
con easily understand the limitations 
-f the colored stripes designer of 
those days compared with those of 
-oday, who can rely on the most 
“olieate shades retaining their depth 
‘nd brilliance even after bleaching 
or the most severe finishing. 

You May now use various tones 
of the same color and rely on some 
s*tisfactory permanence, but if 
these had been attempted in the 
earlier days, they possibly might 
survive a careful finish, but would 
nrobably soon succumb to the action 
of the wash tub. 


Slack times are generally those 


during which greater progress is 
made in style and design, because 
of the constant demand for some- 
thing new to attract a market. 

Fine hair lines in zephyr fabrics 
and oxford shirting and also bold 
and relief effects gradually brought 
forth the method of using finer or 
coarser counts of superior quality 
or of folded yarn to obtain the de- 
sired results. 

In order to obtain a bold stripe on 
a plain ground, other means, such 
as 3x1 twill, would be used with the 
natural sequence of coarser yarn to 
give cover or the cramming of the 
reed to obtain a finer and richer ap- 
pearance in the bold stripe. 

Single end stripes in a double- 
ended or oxford cloth, and a broken 
draft with two ends of color in a 
harvard shirting, were methods in- 
troduced to produce the tine lines 
which became a feature of the im- 
proved designs. 

The introduction of the scroll 
lappet was opportune in providing 
means to produce the stitch effects 
in various cloths such as 2x2, 4x4 
or 5x5, according to the 2, 4 or 5 
picks to the round of the tappets in 
conjunction with which they were 
used. 

The introduction of the Keighley 
‘ype of dobby, by which up to 16 
heald shafts could be dealt with 
provided further scope for the de- 
sighers or the students of cloth 
structure, and in place of the ordi- 
nary stripe figures of various types 
created a further means of orna- 
mentation to the fabrics produced 
in the power loom. These were for 
» time confined chiefly to stripes 
such as an eight-end stripe in a 
harvard shirting, or a similar stripe 
on a zephyr shirting, some of the 
dobby shafts being reserved for the 
g-ound weave. The removal of the 
| mit to picks to the round also en- 

bled cross stripes to be produced 
on the ground weave, and square 
designs in warp and weft soon 
formed another phase in the orna- 
mentetion of fabrics. The various 
rossibilities of a dobby loom were 
sradually grasped and taken advan- 
‘ge of in new features introduced 
nto the type of ornamentation, and 
when the required possibilities were 
not present they were often sup- 
plied in such ways as the methods 
of working the dobby and checking 
in unison, and from one source the 
regulating of the take-up to produce 
crammed picks, or the introduction 
of an additional barrel for border 
weaving or periodical change of 
nattern. Mercerized cotton provided 
another means whereby variety was 
rossible, either in more brilliant 
stripes or the production of a 
smooth and silky fabric when the 
v7rn was used as the main feature 
of the ground weave. 

Crimped stripes, first by mechani- 
cal means in weaving and then by 
chemical or caustic soda methods 
during finishing, have had _ their 
vogue, and, further, we have the 
methods of weave which induce 
th-eads out of the straight line of 
worp and weft either by the weave, 
tyne _of reed or latterly by hte use 

highly twisted crepe yarns, and 
where, in grey goods, the introduc- 
t'on of such yarns in ordinary and 
reverse produce shadow stripes and 
crepes. Similar yarns produce in 
co'ored goods some of the flimsy 


fabrics of the present-day wear. 

The further advance in dyeing, 
which has enabled the production 
of colors which, when woven into 
fabrics, may be mercerized and 
piece bleached in the cloth, has 
brought forth fabrics which, for 
appearance and handle, may be con- 
sidered a very great advancement in 
cotton goods. 

Our latest recruit in the form of 
artificial silk is now forming a 
prominent feature in the production 
of design, and its enlivening effects 
are. well known to cotton students, 
who seldom fail to use if in their 
examination designs, and the fine 
effects that may be produced by its 
appropriate use, and also by a judi- 
cious use of viscose and Celanese 
silk for cross dyeing are a further 

' to the production of ornamen- 
tation of colored cotton goods of 
the present day. 

We have yot yet aftained finality 
in the production of colored fabrics, 
snd every achievement only shows 
further possibilities. There is no 
reval road or text-book method of 
nroducing new ideas and types of 
fabries, but to be successful the 
designer must have a full knowl- 
meige of the possibilities of his ma- 
‘hinery, of what has been achieved 
'n the past, of what he is aiming at, 

nd untiring energy in his efforts 
to obtain satisfaction, and it is only 
»t this point when he will find that 
one result. leeds un to another in 

‘h a way that, probably, a series 
of useful objects are attained. 

Numerous lantern slides were 
used to show the details of various 
types of machines. and various de- 

ens of colored cloths and the ar- 
reongement of chains in the dry-tape 
beaming process. 


Arabian Markets. 


The outlook for American grey 
grey sheetings is very dark. Japan 
hes th Arabian and East African 
markets well in hand, having obtain- 
ed these outlets by a campaign of 
underse!ling. Now that Japan is in, 
it will be exceedingly difficult fo 
compete, even though the difference 
in price is materially reduced. This 
hos in fact been the case. Earlier 
in the year there was a difference 
of between 40 to 60 rupees (Runee 
equals about $0.36 at current ex- 
change) per bale between Jananese 
and American sheetings. The Jap- 
‘ese prices gradually increased, 
once the markets were obtained, and 
after British and American sheet- 
ings were forced out and nearly for- 
gotten, so that now the difference 
in price is only about 20 rupees per 
standard bale of 750 pounds. The 
Japanese quality is obviously infer- 
ior, as regards finish and evenness 
of thread.(Vice Consul —. Lodger, 
Park, Aden). 


Chinese Conditions. 


Shanghai business conditions show 
no change. Transactions have been 
restricted to necessary business. 
Collections are poor, there is little 
cemand for the interior. One con- 
cern is to try plece-goods auctions 
this week as an opening wedge for 
complete resumption of the auctions. 
(Assistant Commercial Attache A. H. 
Evans, Peking). 
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HE production of rayon in the 

United States is now understood 
to be equal to the consumption off 
mulberry—that is, true—silk. Nev- 
erteless, it is still a new fiber, and its 
behavior towards dyestuffs is yel 
an imperfectly explored field. 


By rayon, is meant any variety of 
artificial silk based on vegetable ma- 


terial. There are. four principal 
varieties—vistose, cuprammonium, 
nitro and  cellulose-acetate silks. 


They are all products made from 
some kind of cellulose, particularly 
cotton. The dyeing of these classes 
of rayon is not so simple as perhaps 
many suppose. While all are vege- 
table fibers and consequently more 
or less alike, still the chemical trans- 
formation which have been accomp- 
lished in their production have given 
us things which react differently 
with dyestuffs, There are some re- 
semblance in the behavior of the 
varieties of rayon and certain differ- 
ences. The dyer must have both the 
similarities and the dissimilarities 
in mind if he would be successful. 


The Direct Cotton Dyes. 


One principal rule may be laid 
down at once. Three of the four 
kinds of rayon—viscose, nitro and 
cuprammonium fibers—may all be 
dyed with Direct Cotfon Colors. In 
general, the degree of fastness which 
resits is fairly satisfactory. 
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These classes of rayon may be dyed 
in the form of hanks of yarn. This 
is perhaps the chief custom. How- 
ever, a certain proportion of these 
types of rayon is dyed in the form 
of knitted fabics, the winch machine 
being employed a good deal in this 
connection, and in the form of piece- 
goods “in combination with cotton 
on the jigger.” 

It is said that attempts have been 
made to dye rayon on the beam and 
in the form of cops or cheeses in 
circulating machines, But, it appears 
the results have scarcely been sat- 
isfactory. 


Preparation of the Bath- 


The reader will, presumably, be 
pleased to have set before him an 
account of a suitable pricedure in 
the preparation of the dye bath. Let 
us keep before us that, for the pres- 
ent, we have to do with viscose, nitro 
and cuprammonium rayons. 

We begin by drawing the neces- 
sary water into the tank and adding 
the color solution made from a 
Direct Cotton Dyestuff. The per- 
centage here will vary with the dye 
itself. 

Glauber’s salt is to be added in an 
amount varying in the range 5-10 
per cent of the dry weight of the 
ravon. 

Soap in an amount equal to 5 per 
cent of the weight of the fiber is also 
to be added. 


When dye, Glauber’s salt and soap 
have all been added, we may enter 
the rayon, paying attention, however, 
to the temperature, If we wish to 
product a light shade, we may pro- 
ceed thus: We use a temperature 
of 100°-120° F. But if we wish medi- 
um or dark shades, we employ a 
temperature of 140°-176° F., 

The dyeing is. prosecuted for, say, 
forty-five or sixty minutes. 

L. G. Laurie refers to C. M. Whit- 
taker as advising that the tempera- 
ture at the time of entering the 
rayon yarn and through the period 
of dyeing should be higher than any 
of the temperature named. 

He recommends 90°C. (190° F.), and 
thinks that as a result the dyeing 
may be expected to be more even. 

Laurie says: “In general practice, 
however, it is customary to work at 
a lower temperature, although the 
silk (rayon) itself is not injured 
when dyed just under the boil, and 
on occasion it is necessary actually 
to boil the goods, as for instance, 
when dyeing cotton and artificial 
silk hosiery in order to obtain thor- 
ough penetration.” 

When light shades are in question, 
the amount of salt is to be reduced 
or even brought down to zero. 

Unevenness Peculiar to Rayon 
Dyeing. 

Rayon may be expected to show 
unevenness of the usual character, 
and the viscose variety may also be 
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Rayon 


counted upon to disclose something 
more or less peculiar to itself in this 
connection. The ordinary examples 
of unevenness can be avoided by 
eareful working. I quote from 
Laurie as to the new type of uneven- 
ness: “It appears to be impossible 
to avoid a certain amount of varia- 
tion taking place during the manu- 
facture of viscose silk, and this gives 
rise to ‘lots, some of which dye a 
slightly darker or lighter color than 
the remainder. This is seen in the 
finished dyeing as whole hanks of a 
lighter or darked shade, and not as 
unlevelness in the hanks themselves. 
This fault is far more noticeable in 
the cheaper imported (Mr. Laurie 
means, presumably, imported into 
Great Britain) varieties of viscose 
silk, and the better the quality the 
less noticeable is the defet.” 

He expresses the opinion that ex- 
perience has shown that these de- 
fects may be minimized to a negligi- 
ble amount, provided the dyestuffs 
are suitably selected and provided 
the rayon is of high grade. 


The Basic Dyestuffs. 


Deep brilliant shades call for the 
use, occasionally, of Basic Dyes, 
for the reason, apparently, that these 
shades cannot be secured with the 
same degree of brilliance when other 
classes of dyestuffs are used. 

The usual procedure in England 
appears to include a mordanting 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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AMERICAN TEXTILE CO. L. MeCiain, 
: Atco, Georgia : | Chairman Executive Com. 
Drills and Sheetings J. A. Miller, President 
“You Were Very Conservative in Your Claims 7 
As to What ParkSpray Humidifiers Accomplish” | 


When you made us a proposition in early 1921 to 
equip our mill with your system of high-duty humidifier, 
we could not help but feel that some of the claims you 
mede for the system were rather greater than we could 
hope to realize. However, efter using this system for 
better than two yeers it is our frank belief that you 
were very conservative in your claims as to what this 
system would accomplish for us. We have endeavored to 
operate the system in accordance with your directions 
end heve been very much pleased with the operation and 
re@ilte. 


Weight of finisher 
picker lap—decreased 


Twist gears—two 
teeth less 


Front Rolls Speeded Another favorable feature of your service which 
up 5 to 6 turns we think mille generally appreciate, is the system of 
inspections which you make. These inspections have been 
very helpful to us in that you have assisted us materially 
in the proper operation of the system thereby giving us 


Spinner can run one maximum beneficial results. 
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The American Textile Company, 


Looms Speeded up 6 
picks. Production 
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The Truth About 


‘Bulletin of Life Extension 
Institute. 


OW is the time when problems 

of ventilation deeply concern us, 
Now is the time when the fresh air 
fiend and the man with draft-phobia 
clash. Something is, of course, to 
be said on both sides. 


Nobody can question the value of 


fresh air, especially in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. But the won- 
derful results attained in the fresh 
air treatment of tuberculosis have 
led to misunderstandings as to the 
mechanism of the beneficial influ- 
ence of good ventilation. It is not 
possible to say exactly how fresh 


air treatment works in tuberculosis. 
It is nafural for the public to sup- 
pose that it is the effect of oxygen 


on the lungs, but there is no proof 


that this is a factor in the case. 
More probably the fresh air treat- 
ment acts through the effect of sun- 
heht and the stimulating influence 
of fresh moving air over the surface 
of the body. In the fresh air treat- 
ment what we now know to be the 
most injurious effects of poor ven- 
lilation are removed, namely, exces- 
sive heat and humidity and lack of 
motion in the air. 

There is one common ground upon 
which the fresh air fiend and the 
mon who feels drafts can meet and 
that is in thorough ventilation of 
s'ereping rooms when there is no 


question of suffering from drafts, or, 
sleeping out-of-doors by means of a 
window-tent, sleeping porch or other 
similar devices. This will insure al 
least eight hours of ideal air con- 
ditions except in regions where the 
air is badly polluted with smoke or 
fumes. 


For the average individual in an 
ordinary environment ventilation re- 
solves itself into the problem of 
temperature and air movement. Air 
movement can often be attamed by 
the sdjustment of window-boards or 
other simple devices for admitting 
a flow of outdoor air and an outlet 
for used air. But the old-time no- 
tions as to the amount of outdoor 
air required for healthful ventila- 


tion should be abandoned. Many 
of the laws on the statute books 
relating to ventilation are ouf-of- 


date and there might well be sub- 
stituted statutes requiring proper 
regulation of temperature and some 
device for keeping the air moving. 
In some large establishments elab- 
orate engineering devices have been 
‘installed through which the air is 
washed and filtered and supplied at 
x certain temperature to the offices 
ond working rooms. 

Reasonably good ventilation con- 
‘1 tions can be obtained by simpler 


means if some interest is taken in 
he matter. This is not the place 
'o discuss the intricate problems 


relating to humidity and the em- 


ployment of the kata thermometer. 
An ordinary thermometer will be a 
good practical guide as to the heat 
regulation of apartments and work- 
ing places. If there is some pro- 
vision for the steady flow of fresh 
outdoor air and the temperature is 
-ept at 70 degrees or less, as regis- 
tered by the ordinary thermometer, 
there is little risk of poor ventila- 
ton. There is never any lack of 
oxygen under ordinary working con- 

ions. There is never any injur- 
ious excess of carbon dioxide. 


In rooms or apartments where gas 
heaters are employed and no flue 
adjusted for carrying off the prod- 
ucts of combustion, there may be 
contamination by carbon monoxide— 
1 very dangerous poison. The gas 
heaters that are employed in bath- 
rooms or small rooms must be 
watched very carefully and used for 
only short periods of time with 
thorough ventilation assured that 
will earry off the products of com- 
sustion. 


Ventilation concerns more partic- 
ularly the skin and heat regulation 
f the body than if does the lungs; 
that is, conditions seldom arise 
arise where more than an adequate 
supply of oxygen is not available 
for respiration. Conditions frequent- 
'y orise where the heat regulation 
f ‘he body is disturbed by the con- 
‘con of the surrounding atmos- 
phere and the actual practical lines 


more needed in the winter time than 
in the summer time when the win- 
dows can be widely opened and the 
of correction include primarily these 
factors. Electric fans may be much 
circulatiow of air from the outside 
safely assured. 

Some go to extremes in urging low 
temperature for working rooms and 
offices. Where people are very vig- 
orous and active at their work a 
temperature of 65 degrees may be 
well borne, but im any ordinary 
group of office workers there will 
be found a sufficient number of 
people with low blood pressure and 
anemia who will feel uncomfortable 
in a temperature lower than 70 de- 


grees. There is no reason why any 
one should suffer actual chilling 
although at first they may suffer 


some discomfort at a temperature of 
"? degrees. People with pampered 
skins who have been accustomed to 
living in an overheated atmosphere 
may at first complain even of a 
temperature of 70 degrees, but they 
soon become adjusted to it. 


It is true that children thrive 
wonderfully in fresh-air schools 
where the temperature is that of 


the outdoor air in the winter time, 
but such children are specially 
clothed and safeguarded in a way 
that is not feasible, at least at the 
present time, among office or factory 
workers. 

The question of heavy odors in 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Silk Looms 


Our Silk Loom, with Knowles Head or Dobby, equipped 
with eight roller bearings on crank, bottom and rocker 
shaft, cut tooth driving gears and shock absorbing 
crank connectors represents the last word in silk Loom 
construction. 


These improvements have resulted in a gratifying 
amount of business from all progressive silk manufac- 
turers. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, | R.I. | PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. ; 
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URING the past few years there 

has been an increasing demand 
for fabrics of which artificial silk 
forms a part. This is due in no 
small degree to the fact that its at- 
tractive lustre, combined with the 
undoubtedly improved wearing and 
washing qualities of the yarns in 
recent years, has broken down the 
prejudice which it had to meet at 
the outset. The efforts made by the 
producers to render the yarn more 
perfect and more widely applicable 
have induced many manufacturers 
fo adopt it as one of their staple 
articles. These manufacturers have 
not only devoted themselves to the 
production of a wide range of cloths 
in Which artificial silk is the chief 
attraction or ornament, but have 
devoted considerable attention to 
finding the best means of manipulat- 
ing it. This has resulted in an in- 
creased demand by both the home 
and shipping markets for goods of 
this description. Probably the late 
war interferred to some extent with 
the progress in artificial silk manu- 
facture, but now that things are 
working normally, a great expan- 
sion in the use of this material is 
taking place. 

An indication of the methods of 
manipulation which experience has 
proved to be useful and.reliable, will 
be of service at this time. For weav- 
ing purposes artificial silk may be 
used in the form of either deft or 
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warp or both. The former method 
presents fewer difficulties than the 
later, and is by far the one most fre- 
quently used. The best results are 
obtained with artificial silk weft 
when it is wound on to specially pre- 
pared tubes about 4% inches in 
length and ™% inch in diameter, this 
being now accepted as the universal 
size, made from 
free from roughness and with in- 
dented rings at intervals to prevent 
the yarn from slipping off. The 
winding should be very firm, and if 
possible, knotless. 


If knots have to be made they 
should be run to the outside of. the 
slope. When knots occur at the 
hbase, or part of the way down the 
slope, they are a source of contin- 
ual trouble, as the loosely twisted 
fibres (twist would diminish the 
lustre) of the yarn catch on the 
knot as the thread is drawn away, 
snd either causes the weft pick to 
break or causes a number: of tight 
nicks in the cloth. These tight picks 
show very distinctly in cloths woven 
with all artificial silk weft and ap- 
near to be of different counts and 
‘ustre to the remaining portion, giv- 
ing a frayed and uneven character 
'o the cloth. When knots do occur 
n the varn, the best thing the weav- 
er can do when the weft breaks 
upon if is to unravel the thread until 
the knot is drawn off, If the cloth 
is a very expensive one, and one in 


unpolished paper 


which slack and tight packs are ob- 
tainable, the winder should have in- 
structions to grade the tubes into 
knotless and other grades accord- 
ing to the number of knots which 
each contain. The type of knot, 
which holds best for artificial silk, 
is the “tension” knot. 


When a suitable cop or tube of 
yarn has been secured, the loom 
shuttle should be specially prepared 
to receive it. When artificial silk 
is woven in an ordinary shuttle, 
should be specially prepared to re- 
ceive it. When artificial silk is 
woven in an ordinary shuttle, vari- 
ous faults arise which are solely 
due to the smooth, springy and slip- 
pery character of the material. This 
allows the yarn to unravel or un- 
wind to freely, thereby causing 
curls, slack jicks, fringed selvedges, 
stoppages of the loom, and dirty 
places in the weft. 

The ordinary methods of placing 
a brush of worsted yarn in the eye 
of the shuttle to prevent weft curl- 
ing is not sufficiently effective, and 
the method of fixing stiff fibre 
brushes in the shuttle so as to press 
against the bottom of the spool—as 
is often done when weaving polish- 
ed cotton weft—it toe harsh for the 
delicate fibres which form the arti- 
ficial silk yarn, and causes a rough 
inferior thread. 

Experience has shown that the 
best results are obtained by some 
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Artificial Silk Weaving 


arrangement which will exert a 
slight and even pressure upon every 
coil of yarn as it is unwound from 
the tube, so that it will never have 
the opportunity to fly and become 
wild, or silp. One method is to fix 
the end of an elastic tape about % 
inch wide into the side of the shut- 
tle a little behind the base of the 
tube, and the other end into the bot- 
fom of the shuttle near the pot-eye, 
and draw it tight enough to press 
against the yarn for the whole 
length of the tube. This is a very 
effective method, and answers ad- 
mirably until the elastic becomes 
either frayed or slack, when if must 
be renewed. 


Another and preferable method is 
to place a piece of velvet or rabbit 
skin along each side of the shuttle 
in such a way that the tube of yarn 
lies easily upon it and adjusts the 
tension on the weft. This velvet 
or rabbit skin. bed should extend 
from the shuttle eye to the base of 
tube, and when nicely inserted, and 
properly fixed, is both effective and 
enduring, as the tension can easily 
be regulated by raising or lowering 
the shuttle peg. It gives a perfectly 
even drag, prevents the yarn from 
flying forward, and presents no 
rough surface to fray the fibre. A 
simple and effective method of pre- 
venting the weft from flying up and 
fouching the greasy spindle and of 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. L 


Builders of Complete Equipments of 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES 


Motion) 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE - ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Southern Office 
§$14-§516 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Cotton Opening and Spinning Machinery 
Consisting of 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


(With Mechanical or Electric Stop 


| 
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Quality Is Paramount 


ITH many of the raw materials going into the chemical-consuming 

industries, market fluctuations are wide and frequent. In such 
cases the question of price may readily assume in the mind of the buyer 
an importance out of all proportion to other vital considerations. 


This undue emphasis on price may often extend even to those raw 
materials where market changes are infrequent and small, and where 
little may be gained by “shopping” for lower quotations. Thus, when the 
quality and uniformity of the product and the character of the manufac- 
turer should be the prime considerations, price frequently becomes the 
principal deciding factor. Long-established brand names and records of 
service may be entirely disregarded for a negligible difference in price. 


By rigidly adhering over many years to a uniformly high standard 
of manufacture, we have built up for our “Eagle Thistle” Brand products 
an enviable record for quality and uniformity, at the same time estab- 
lishing a reputation for satisfactory service and equitable business deal- 
ings with the consumer. We believe that discriminating buyers are rec- 
ognizing more than ever before that these are the first things to be con- 
sidered in selecting a source of supply. 


Tac MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~Liguia Chlorine 
Bicarbhona of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


Ash ~ Bleaching Powoer 
Moditied Virginia $ oda 


Agua Ammon/a 


'D 


Deal Direct with the Manufacturer 
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Rayon 


No. 1243-A 


A Lubricant For 
Processing Rayon 


UNUSUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Odorless 
Light Color 
Non-Oxidizing 
Easy Penetrating 


Completely Emulsifiable in Plain 
Water Without Soap or Alkalies 


Because of this last feature Rayon Oi! 
No. 1243-A not only lubricates thor- 
oughly and uniformly but can be 
scoured from the goods in practically 
plain water, or at least with a minimum 
amount of soap, time, and mechanical! 
handling. 

The use of this ou theretore over- 

omes one of} the chief obstacles to 

the proper finishing oj Ravon tabric 

x Ravon union goods. 


Our Technical Service Data Sheet 
Describing This Product in Detail 
Gladly Furnished on Request 


National 
Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: 


HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued From Last Week) 


Frames are made longer or shorter, and with greater or 
fewer number of spindles as ordered. 


Including space for alleys around frames, the floor spuce 
for spinning is considered to average about 1 square foot per 
spindle. 

Floor space for 5,000 spindles would be about 5,000 square 
feet, or say 67 x 75 feet. 

Most modern mills have their floors supported by heavy 
timbers running across the building 8 feet centre to centre. 
These timbers are supported by columns standing about 25 
feet centre to centre. Hence there are rows of columns & 
feet apart one way by 25 feet the other. The width of the 
mill is some multiple of 25 feet, as 75, 100, 125, and the length 
is a multiple of 8 feet. 

It is usual to place 4 lines of spinning frames lengthwise 
mill, in a 25 foot space . Allowing 1 foot for the thickness of 
columns, this would give 6 feet space for each frame: 3 feet 
for frame and 3 feet for alley. This is a fair allowance. It 
is feasible to place them nearer, even 214 feet; but this is not 
desirable, unless there is some special object to be attained. 

Mills are sometimes built with columns in rows 10 feet 8 
inches centre to centre, with a view to placing frames cross- 
wise. With round columns 8 inches in diameter, the clear 
space in a bay would be 10 feet. Two frames are placed in 
this space. As frames themselves occupy 6 feet, only 4 feet 
is left for 2 alleys, so they are only 2 feet wide opposite 
columns, and 2 feet 4 inches elsewhere. Some floor space is 
saved by this arrangement, and alleys are lighted better from 
the side windows; but a serious objection to it is the way 
columns obstruet the work of doffing and piecing. Every 
other alley with this arrangement, contains columns, while 
with the other arrangement, only every fourth .alley contains 
columns . Another objection is the way in which frames must 
be driven. Shafting always runs lengthwise building, anc 
hence guide pulleys or quarter turn belts must be resorted to 
for frames standing crosswise. 

On account of more or less sag in floor beams, it is harder 
to keep crosswise frames leveled. 

The weight of a spinning frame is about 300 per foot in 
length. 

The net actual pewer for driving a spinning frame which 
is in perfect order, and having all bands of proper tension, is 
100 to 120 spindles per horse power. But in actual practice, 
it is not safe to ealeulate over 70 spindles per horse power. 

The character of spindle oil used, and the tightness with 
which spindle bands are tied on, and many other small details 
make variations in the amount of power consumed. 

186. Fluted rolls are made single or double boss (some- 
times called short or long boss, respectively) and the top rolls 
are solid or shell (loose boss) in the same way as for roving 
frames. Single or short boss spinning rolls are more gener- 
ally used in the South. 

187. Top rolls are made with bosses, and are reduced to a 
small diameter in the middle. The saddle rests on this small 
portion, across all three rolls. Stirrup passes between front 
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Y “crooks” I don’t mean crooked 
people so much as I mean cronked 
belting. 

The above illustrations are 
photographic reproductions of 
pieces of belting taken from the 
scrap heap in the VIM Leather Shop, and are 
merely two of many and our belt men add 
to the collection almost daily. 


These two belts were originally of the very 
best quality, but, because they were improp- 
erly installed and used, they rendered most 
expensive and unsatisfactory service. 


Of course, the men who were responsible 
for the abuse of these belts did not intention- 
ally ruin them; they merely knew no better 
and more than likely it was not their fault 
that they were ignorant of best belting prac- 
tices, for in all probability their employer 
never took the trouble to teach them. 

When belting is se abused the best quality 
lasts no longer than the poorest. My Com- 
pany makes only one quality of leather 
belting—VIM—the best—and therefore I am 
particularly interested in stopping belt abuse, 


About Crooks! 


by Chas. E. 


HTON 


Carpenter 


for VIM must show better service or it can- 
not be sold, and it will not show better service 
if it is abused. 


In order to have at all times before the 
employees of a mill, information on the care 
of belting, THE HOUGHTON RESEARCH 
STAFF has prepared an illustrated wall 
hanger, giving all of the fundamentals per- 
taining to the care of leather belting, and 
these CARE OF LEATHER BELT hangers 
are being distributed free of charge. You 
may have one for each room for the asking. 
If you have a number of these CARE OF 
LEATHER BELT hangers and they have 
become mill worn, you may replace them 
with new ones. If this information is worth 
having in the mill, it is worth having right. 


I think it only honest, however, to warn 
you that the paper upon which these hangers 
are printed, contains about 10% water, 
which, according to Ben Nit, constitutes 
fraud and adulteration. 


It must be a great relief to Ben to know 
that we do not charge for the hangers. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
10156 Healey Building 
Phone: Watnut 4807 


GREENSBORO, N. C 
P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS. MO. ) 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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Rayon Oiling Test 


The viling of rayon for use m 
knit goods has been the subject of 
tests conducted by the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers 
with the co-operation of the Bu- 


reau of Standards, and their report 


is made available to the trade, but 
the information is said to be equally 
applicable to rayon oiled for weav- 
ing. The report answers some of 
the questions asked by manufactur- 
ers regarding the uniformity of the 
oil penetration and evaporative 
qualities. It states: 

“In knitting rayon yarns for un- 
derwear fabric it has been found 
necessary to treat the yarn with 
some kind of lubricant previous to 
knitting. This is done in order to 
prevent excessive needle breakage 
due to the stiff wiry nature of the 
rayon when untreated. As the even- 
ness of the knitting and the result- 
ing appearance of the fabric depend 
fo some extent upon the uniform- 
ity of the application of the lubri- 
cant and also upon its ability to re- 
main on the yarn without excessive 
evaporation users of rayon are in- 
terested in these qualities of treat- 
ed rayon which they buy. 

“The following is a report of tests 
made on two sample cones of 150 
denier rayon which had been treat- 
ed with a neatsfoot oil solution. 
Tests were made first to determine 
what percentage of oil was used, 
based on the weight of the yarn, 
and secondly to determine whether 
er not skeins taken from these two 
cones showed any appreciable loss 
of weight by evaporation of the oil 
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when exposed te a relative humidity 
of 65 per cent at 70 degrees fahren- 


Test No. 1 


‘Percentage of oil based on weight 
of yarn as determined from sample 
skeins reeled from the outside of 
each cone, 


Cone i. Cone 2. 
Skein 1 72% Skein 2 6.3% 
Skein 2 6.3 Skein 2 6.6 
Skein 3 7.4 Skein 3 6.9 
Skeifi 4 7.0 Skein 4 5.1 
Skein 5 7.4 skein 5 ».9 
Average 694% Average 6.15% 


Test No. 2. 


“Percentage of oil based on weight 
of yarn as determined from sample 
skeins reeled from approximately 
middle part of each cone. 


Cone 4, Cone 2. 
skein 1 64% Skein 1 7.4% 
Skein 2 6.4 Skein 2 7A 
Skein 3 6.3 Skein 3 42 
Skein 4 6.3 Skein 4 75 
Skein 5 6.2 Skein 5 78 

Average... 6.32% Average 7.46% 


“These tests made on skeins taken 
from the outside of each cone and 
also from approximately the middle 
point of each show that the yarn has 


been fairly uniform treated with 
the oil: In the case of Cone 1 the 


results show a slight decrease in the 
per cent of oil in the inside layers 
of the cone, while in the case of 
Cone 2 a slight increase is shown. 
The variation from the average in 


each test is not more than 1% per 
cent. 

“In testing the evaporative quali- 
ties of this lubricant skeins of 360 
vards were reeled from each cone, 
first from the outside and then from 
the middle part of each cone. These 
were hung up in an atmosphere of 
65 per cent relative humidity at 70 
degrees fahrenheit and allowed to 
condition. After conditioning the 
skeins were then weighed and over 
1 period of ten days and the weights 
noted. 

“The difference in weights from 
the original conditional weights 
showed the amount of loss due to 
evaporation of the oil. Percentages 
of loss were then calculated and it 
was found that the weights did not 
vary more than plus or minus one- 
half of 1 per cent above or below 
the original conditioned weights. 
This would indicate that there is lilt- 
tle loss by é@vaporation for this oil 
treatment for the period and con- 
ditions over which the tests ex- 
tended.” 


Cotton Piece Goods Crisis in India. 


Although piece goods imports at 
Kerachi, India, during the first nine 
months of 1925 were greater than in 
the corresponding period of 1924 by 
13.860 packages, the state of the 
market during the current year has 
heen one of acute depression and the 
larger volume of import entries re- 
corded represents only the fulfill- 
ment of commitments incurred some 
months earlier in anticipation .of a 
demand which has not developed. 
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according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Consu! 
E. V. Richardson, Karachi. The end 
of September was characterized by 
a slight miprovement which, how- 
ever, proved to be only temporary. 


New Link-Belt Office. 


The Link-Belt Company, of Chi- 
cago, announces the opening of a 
branch office in the First Wisconsin 
National Bank Building, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, with R. C. Kendall in 
charge. 

This step has been taken as re- 
sult of their constantlv-growing 
volume of orders for Link-Bel! 
Silent Chain Drives for the trans 
mission of power. 


Stein-Hall Salesmen Meet. 

The annual convention of the 
salesmen and representatives of 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inec., was held 
December i6th to 19th inclusive at 
the offices of the company, 61 
Broadway, New York. After a thor- 
ough discussion of business prob- 
lems and plans, the men were guests 
of the company at a theatre parts 
on the night of the 16th. Represen 
tatives were present from Boston. 
Providence, Troy, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Charlotte, Greenville, At- 
lanta, and Detroit. 


The New York offices of Stein. 


Hall & Co., Inc., will be removed on 
or about January 9th from 61 Broad- 
way to the new Murray Hill Build- 
ing, 265 Madison Ave., where the en- 
tire 21st floor will be occupied. 


Specialized 
& Textile Chemicals 


Special Products 


for Processing Rayon and Cotton Mixtures 


Boil-off Oil 
Monopole OilA.S. Monopole Soap 
Art Silk Softener 
Soluble Oils 


In every concentration 


JACQUES WOLF CoO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


900 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


PASSAIC, N. 2. 
Western Representatives: The Ciba Co., Inc. be 

227-233 W. Huron Street, Chicago, I! ” 


Rayon Oil 


Cream Softeners 
Hudrosulphites 


For every purpose 
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HE writer has read many arti- 

cles on the dyeing and finish- 
ing of vat eelors on rayon, but not 
one of the authors @xplained what 
actually happens to a batch of yarn, 
designated for fast dyeing, from the 
‘time it reaches the dyefiouse in the 
natural state to theedime it leaves 
completely- finished ‘and ready for 
winding. -shall therefore attempt 
to explaim the procedure of the dyer 
in coloring a lot, 

The commercial dyer must accept 
all kinds of rayon from the trade. 
He gets both the domestic and the 
imported, each having their pecu- 
larities. Before attempting to dye 
the rayon, he himself or his assist- 
ant should examine the lot. He must 
wateh out for end silk—i. é6., skeins 
which have broken strands. He 
must examine it for fuzziness and 
light tie-bands, also for an excess 
imount of oil. Some manufactur- 
ers of rayon do make a practice of 
putting some oil in their silks for 
certain trade requirements: but 
often this is overdone, causing the 
varn to be dull and lifeless. Cotton 
fie-bands on the skeins do not slip 
is easily as silk bands, and there- 
fore are hest suited for vat dyeing. 

All these points are very import- 
int in the manivulation of the dye- 
ing process. The man in charge of 
the work must alter his me‘hods of 
dyeing and hondling in accordance 
with the condition of the yarns. The 
one obiect in dyeing fast colors on 
fine denier rayon is to obtain the 
required shade with the least num- 
ber of operations. The more sets 
or immersions the lot is given, the 
more difficult it is going to be to 
wind. After all, the winding is what 
counts with the converter and weav- 
er. 

After the lot has been carefully 
gone over, it is placed upon rods 
made of bamboo. It is very import- 
ant when dyeing rayon of 80, 109. or 
150 denier, that the sticks on which 
the silk is placed be smooth and not 
cracked. Oftentimes a good lot of 
yarn is made fuzzy because of the 
carelessness of the dye-helpers in 
not selecting perfect sticks. The 
number of skeins to be put on a rod 
should be limited, so that there will 
be no overlanning. Failure to do 
this will produce shady and streaky 
results. 

Selecting Dvestuff. 

In selecting the dyestuff for the 
p»rticular shade, the dyer must pay 
strict attention to the fastness re- 
quirements of his customer. If his 
goods are to go into embroidery 
yarns, the colors must be of very 
good fastness to light and washing. 
If he is doing work for the cotton 
goods trade. his colors must stand 
bleaching, light and severe washing. 
If the rayon is intended for woolen 
roods—to be used in pencil strines, 
decorations or facinge—the colors 
must be fast an acid cross dyemng 
ata very high temperature, and they 
must also be fost to lght. 

I shall explain this matter of dye 
selection more fully by discussing 
ane of the requirements in detail— 
say fastness to bleach. Suppose 
we had a blue shade which seemed 
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Address by Floyd F. Warshaw before American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists 


lo necessitate the use of the popular 
‘(;¢ Dand RS brands. These colors 
ure not fast to bleaching and there- 
fore would not be satisfactory How- 
ever, we have two subs‘itutes in 
Blue B C 8 and Blue R C. The form- 
er could take the place of the G C 
D, and the latter could supplant the 
RS. These two colors are very fast 
lo the normal bleach, and will stand 
up under the usual laundry test. 
This problem of fastness is a source 
of great worry to the dyer, and many 
limes the tmexperienced will take 
for granted the extreme fastness of 
a color to all elements and tests. 
just because it is a vat color. 

If it is necessary for the dyer to 
use a combination of dyestuffs, he 
must choose those that will dye wel! 
logether. They must be of such a 
nature that they will require about 
ihe same reducing and dveing tem- 
peratures and also the same amoun! 
of alkah. Some vat colors reduce 
dye best when cold: while others 
require to be warm—from 105 to 
degrees F. Still others are hest 
iived at a temperature of from 140 
ly» 160 deg. F.; and some will vield 
hest results at 176 deg. and even 200 
diez. F. The dyestuffs that are hest 
(ved eould require a minimum 
unmount of caustic soda and also a 
quantity of glaubers salt, the amount 
dependent on the depth of the shade. 
Kven though good results are often 
obtained when using mixtures. it is 
adviseble wherever possible to use 
straight colors. 


The writer believe the trade can 
he educated to the standard shades 
in some cases. If,. when making 
semple dyeings for his customer, 
the owner of the dyehouse will tell 
him that by accepting the shades 
submitted his yarn will wind and 
finish better, there is little doubt 
that the consumer will agree to ac- 
cept them. A large amount of 
trouble would be avoided and better 
results obtained if both the dyer and 
his customer would get together on 
problems of this sort—especially in 
the sampling season, when new 
shades are being originated. This 
suggestion merely applies fast-dye 
work, where the process long and 
difficult. 


Wetting Out. 


Bearing these facts in mind, let 
us now go on to the wetting out and 
dveing of the yarn. A suitable box. 
either of wood or mone! metal. is 
filled with the required amount of 
water—about 250 gallons for 100 Ths. 
of rayon. About 1 Th. of sodium 
hydrosulinphite and caustic soda is 
added to the bath to take care of the 
oxygen in the water, and also to put 
th stock in a semi-reduced state. 
This preeaution greatly assists the 
dyer in obtrining level results and a 
uniform shade throughout the lot. 
A small amount of ordinary joiner’s 
or carnenter’s gue will serve to slow 
exhaustion and so give the dyestuff 


a ehence to work more evenly on 
the fibre. 


It is also quite necessary to In 
clude a quantity of monopole oil, 
which tends to soften the yarn, make 
it more pliable, and aid levelness 
This should be a good sulphonated 
ceastol oil, which will not decompose 
in working. The water containing 
these four ingredients is now heal 
ed up fo a temperature of about 105 
io 110 dew. F. The rayon is give! 
thorough wetting out in this liquo: 
ind is then laid up preparatory to 
iveing. 

The dyestuff is now reduced in 
separate container. This is filled 
with water heated to the necessary 
lemperature for reduction; and the 
caustic, which has previously been 
dissolved, is poured in. The color 
is then added: and while stirring 
very gently, the hydrosulphite is 
slowly sieved in. This is allowed to 
stand until completely reduced. “Ex- 
nerience is the best teacher.’ in this 
particular branch of the operation 
The dvestull .must. be fullv reduced 
io obtain consistent results: and 
therefore the ability to tell a reduce 
mi vat from one in perfect reduction 
is of the utmost importance 

The Dyeing Operation. 

The method used tor applying thie 
iiyestuff is dependent upon the depth 
and character of the shade to be 
made. If the so-called mode or 
pastels are to be dyed, the follow- 
ing procedure has proved very sat- 
isfactory: The temperature of the 
box is brought up to 100 deg. F.. and 
a very small portion of the stock vat 
is added. This should be just 
enough to tint the yarn and form 
a ground or base, as the writer calls 
it. Experience shows that no matter 
to what extent a lot is worked, it 
will never even up properly if it has 
not been started right. 

The rayon is then given three 
quick turns, and laip up. Another 
portion is added, about twice as 
much as the initial one. A small 
quantity of hydrosulphite added to 
the bath between each set serves to 
keep it in a satisfactorily reduced 
state. The lot is then given four 
turns, and again laid up. The tem- 
perature of the bath is raised to 110 
deg. F., and half of the remaining 
color added. Four turns should be 
enough to exhaust that addition. On 
the last set, the balance of the color 
is added, and the temperature raised 
to the degree designated for the 
narticular dyestuff being used. The 
hatch is again put back and given 
five turns. A sample is made and 
the match checked hack. 

This method has given very good 
results: and, while the number of 
sets that the silk is given may eause 
the dyer some alarm, careful manip- 
tlation and an exhaustive study of 
condifions will overcome most of 
the troubles that may arise. When 
dyeing deeper shades, it is not 
necessary to work the yarn in this 
way. However, no matter how dark 
the shade is, if is always advisable 
to start the dyeing with a small 
amount of color. Then the remaind- 


er can be added in two porliots. in 
some cases where the dyestull 1s 
naturally a very good leveler, all 
the eo'ar may. be added ‘after the 
initial tint 1s made. 

if the dveing 18 complete and no 
further addition of dyestull is neces- 
sary, the varn is either immediately 
civen an oxidation in a bath con- 
taining bichromate of potash and 
etic acid. or it is hung upon racks 
ty oxidize naturally. The oxidation 
method employed is usually depen- 
dent on the color or colors used 
rhe writer has found that some 
colors used. The writer has found 
that some colors or shades have to 
be aired first and then given an ar- 
tificial oxidation. Unless this is 
done. streakiness will result and a 
shade not as bright as the standard 
will develop. Others can immediate 
lv be plunged into an oxidizing bath 
without altering or injuring the 
shade in anv way. 

After the yarn has been properly 
oxidized, it is given a fresh water 
uml the a hot soapme say at a 
lemperature of 140 to 145 deg. rr 
\ small amount of monopole ol tn 
ihe soap will tend to drive out the 
harshness which is bound to be im 
parted to the rayon by the ecausti 
soda and hydrosulphite in the dye 
bath. The soap is left in the silk 
und the lot headed up and trans- 
ferred to the extractor. There tt is 
whizzed well and then taken to the 
finishing department where it Is 
shaken out and put on sticks. These 
are placed on a truck which ts 
wheeled into the dryer. When com- 
pletely free from moisture, the 
skeins are carefully examined for 
fuzziness, loose ends, ragged tie- 
hands, and the like. The bad skeins 
are culled out. 

Often light and dark skeins appear 
in the bateh.. The first thing one 
naturally assumes is that the dyer 
was careless in handling the lot. 
This is not always the case. Though 
there has been a vast improvement 
made in the quality of rayon in re- 
cent years, there still appear to be 
skeins in some lots which have a 
greater affinity for the dyestuff than 
the others. There is no apparent 
way for the dyer is remedy this 
condition, and all he can do is ft 
seed ouf the skeins which show a 
marked difference as compared with 
the remainder. The rest of the silk 
is rolled up into bundles somewhat 
compact and uniform, and then sent 
hack to the converters or consumers. 


National Oil Products Salesmen to 
Meet. 


The annual sales convention of 
the National Oil Products Company, 
and its subsidiary, the Metasao 
Chemical Company, will hold their 
annual sales convention and outing 
at the Highland Pines Inn. Southern 
Pines, N. C., the first week in Janu- 
irv. The meeting will brine to 
gether the officials and the combin- 
ed sales forees of the two com- 
panies. A very interesting program 
is being arranged for the meeting. 

C. Ll. Post, of Charlotte, is South- 
ern agent for the National Oil 
Products Company. 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


‘Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn OD 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindles wilh our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cul in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed. of 
vour spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whoris on 
spindles, repoin! 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


Wanted 

One good union special sewing 
machine man. Must be compe- 
tent to keep from 5.to 10 ma- 
chines in first class condition and 
manage the operators. On straight 
seam work. Young man prefer- 
red. Common school education. 
Grive reference and salary expect- 
ed in first letter, and how soon 
can report. Address C. G. Care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


If they are not working 
for you why not give 
the special purpose 


‘WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


an opportunity to prove 
that they can produce 
just as efficient depend- 
able and economical re- 


sults for you as they are 
for others. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wyandotte” 


Che fore Compan, 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfre 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Are Dobby Heads Reversible? 


Mditor: 


We have a lot of old dobby heads 
and have used all of the right hand 
ones that we can put in. We want 


more left hand ones. Now, is it 


possible for us to change our re- 
maining right hand dobbies to lef! 
hand ones? Weaver. 


How to Match Colors. 
Editor: 


What is the best way to match 
colored samples. Some days tlhe 
light is dull. On other days the sun 
is bright. And I notice that these 
two different kinds of light make a 
difference with the colors. Again I 
hold it in one way to the light and 
a tell my dyer that it does not match. 
Then he take it in his hands, and 
turns it over a couple of times, holds 
it up to the light again, and shows 
me how “nicely it matches.” What 
is the trouble between my match- 
ing wrong and his matching right? 
Is there any psychology in this, or 
sleight of hand process? 

Dunno. 


Answer to Mover. 
Editor: 


Mover’s question is particularly 
interesting because there is no more 
important question in a cotton mill 
than that pertaining to twist in the 
roving. There is more good work 
spoiled in a mill.on account of hav- 
ing the wrong twist in roving than 
from any other source. 

It may seem strange, but the 
truth is, that roving which is twist- 
ed harder than should be, will run 
good in the carding department. 
While roving machinery will also 
run very good when there is insuf- 
ficient twist in the roving made for 
the spinning. Therefore, if the 
carder is not on his guard he will 
be making bad roving by the whole- 
sale. When this occurs, the soft 
twisted roving will break back in 
creels so much that the worse kind 
of work will be made. 

And hard twisted roving will not 
draw and will come out raw. This 
will not only make bad work, but 
spoil the leather covered rolls by the 
whe'esale. 

The remedy for avoiding all of 
this is for mover to study well his 
new proposition. A good rule to fol- 
low and which is better than the 
general book rules, is to put just 
enough twist in the roving to avoid 
brenking back in the creels. 

Put a full reving bobbin on the 
floor and see if the end will pull the 
bohbin and make it roll toward you 
when the end rests on the top of the 
hobbin. When making this test. take 
hold of the end about 18 inches away 
from the bobbin, and pull slowly and 


steadily. If it breaks, there is not 
enough twist in the roving. Also 
turn the bobbin over and the end 
bobbin will be on the bottom, and 
level with the floor. Gently pull 
again by pulling with the loose end 
at about 18 inches apart. If the 
roving does not break it has too 
much twist in it. Short cotton re- 
quires much more twist than long. 
The cheaper grades of long cotton 
require more twist than the better 
grades. Some lots of cotton of the 
same grade, will require more twist 
than others. It is all a matter of 
closest study and experience, and 
watchfulness on the part of the 
good carder. Roving. 


Wamsutta to Test High 
Draft Spinning 


The Wamsutta Mills, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. plan to give a thorough 
trial to the long draft spinning 
method, by the installation of an 
equipment covering approximately 
2.000 spindles. -This system of han- 
dling cotton fibers, known as the 
Casablancas system of high drafting 
for cotton spinning, is already in use 
by a large number of mills on the 
Continent, and has been the subiect 
of experiments by a few mills in this 
country. Results which some of the 
European mills have been able ot 
get, it is said, have demonstrated 
that it is entirely practicable and 
that, when properly applied, it en- 
ables cotton manufacturers to get a 
much better yarn from any given 
type of cotton than is possible by 
the present methods of cotton pro- 
cessing. 

Basic patents covering this system 
are understood to be under the eon- 
trol of Hilaturas Casablanas S. A. 
of Sabadell and Barcelona, Spain. It 
is further understood that certain 
American cotton menufacturers, one 
of whom is C. F. Broughton, treas- 
urer of Wamsutta, have formed a 
syndicate under the name of the U. 
S Casablancas Syndicate, for the 
purpose of introducing the new sys- 
tem into this country. It is said that 
this syndicate already has a definite 
option on the American righ'‘s, and 
has opened an office in Boston 
where a demonstration machine was 
recently installed. H. C. French of 
Wamsutta Mills has been assisting 
Permoanyer, American represen- 
lative of the Spanish concern. in 
gefting the Boston office established 
at 12 Peart street. 

The departure of Arthur L. Emery 
agent of Womsutta, for Europe a 
short time ago was for the nurpose 
of thoroughly investigating the sys- 
fem in practical operation in cotton 
mills on the Continent. Upon his re- 
‘urn, negotialions now pending be- 
tween the U. S. Casablaneas Syndi- 
ente and the Spanish pnantees of this 
procses, will be definitely closed. 


Thursday, December 31, 1925. 


We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smalier. 


Worms of all kinds. 


Gears Made From 


Steel. tron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samvle gear. 
Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. 


Phone 1070 


Scrub With 


MI CLEANSER 


“The Clean Cleanser” 


Made Especially for 


Textile Mill Floors 


Hundreds of Mills have adopted 
MI CLEANSER and are enjoying 
cleaner floors at lower eost. It is 
entirely free from eating proper- 
lies, cleans quickly and leneat no 
slippery surface. 


A Trial Barrel Will Convince You 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Established 1915 
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President of Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co. Dies 


Edward E. Arnold, who was fo! 
nearly fifty years president of 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. died at his 
home at Providence, R. 1. on Decem 
ber 15th. 

He entered business life in Provi- 
dence, May 11, 1874, his first position 
being with Mason, Chapin & Go.. 
wholesale drugs and chemicals. 
From a clerkship in 1874, he rose to 
a partnership in 1883, and later, as 
the elder partners retired, a com- 
plete reorganization was effected, 
the new style and title of the firm, 
Arnold, Peck & Co., Inc., Edward E. 
Arnold, president. 

His business life was one or: 
marked success, his connection with 
wholesale drugs and chemicals cov- 
ering the entire period now nearing 
the half-century mark. But his 
association with Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co. was but one of his many im- 
portant business interests. He was 
president of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, which he founded in 1892,. at 
Saltville, Va.; president of the Cast- 
ner Electrolytic Alkali Company, of 
Niagara Falls, New York; president 
of the Nitrogen Products Company: 
president of the Oneonta Light & 
Power Company; president of the 
Pawtuxet Valley Water Company: 
director of the Industrial Trust 
Company. 

Notwithstanding his heavy busi- 
ness responsibilities, Mr. Arnold re- 
served a share of his time for the 
fulfillment of his obligations as a 
citizen, and gave freely of his time, 
ability and means to the public good. 
He served for three years as a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island Senate from 
Coventry. Previous to which he was 
a member of the Coventry Town 
Council for several vears. and for a 
time its President. 


He was a member of Ionic Lodge 
of Masons of Greene. of which he 
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was a Past Master; Providence 
Roval Arch Chapter; St. Johns Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar, and 
Palestine Temple, Nobles of the 
Vvstic Shrine. He was a member of 
the Hope Club, Squantum Associa- 
tion, Rhode Island Country Club, 
Rhode Island Historical Society, 
Turks Head Club, Chemists’ Club of 
New York, Creve Coeur Club of 
Peoria, Tll., and Union League Club 
of New York. 


Mill Men Feast 


Speeches, music, fellowship and 
fun. featured the annual “Dover 
Mill” banquet at Cleveland Springs, 
Shelby, N. C.. at which 150 to 200 
overseers, section men, bosses, fore- 
men, officials, office help as well as 
the preachers. doctors and other 
guests were present, representing 
the Dover, Eastside, Ora and Ella 
Mills. While John R. Dover. has 
no official connection with the Ella. 
which he built some twenty vears 
ago, the Ella was represented in the 
large “family banquet” out of senti- 
ment for his “first love.” This an- 
nual get-together is called the Dover 
hanquet because it is Mr. Dover's 
wav of showing his appreciation as 
mill head for loyal service. coopers 
tion and faithfulness which char. 
veterizes the Dover organizations. 

At the same time, the Shelby Mill, 
of which R. T. LeGrand is secretary- 
‘reasurer, was giving a banquet to 
) bosses, foremen, section men and 
overseers of the Shelby Mill, the 
largest single textile unit in Shelby. 
The scene of this was Central Hotel. 
where Dick Brabble had a most 
bountiful spread of good things to 
eat. 


Greenville Mill Give Bonuses. 

Greenville, S. €.—Emploves of 
Comperdown Mill were given a cash 
honus of $50 or less at Christmas. 
according to announcement made 


by president Allen J. Graham. The 
employes who have been with the 
company for a period of tive years 
were given $50 in cash, those who 
have worked three for two and a 
half years were given $25, while 
smaller bonuses were given to those 
employes who have been with the 
mill for «a shorter penod. The 
bonuses were paid in time for the 
employes to use this money for their 
Christmas shopping. 


Christmas At White Oak 
Mill 


The First annual banquet of the 
overseers, second hands, and loom 
fixers of the White Oak Cotton Mill, 
Greensboro, N. C., celebrated the 
yuletide season in the form of a 
turkey dinner with approximately 
seventy-five of the leading men of 
the department present. H. Pen- 
nington overseer of the weaving 
room acted as toast master of the 
evening. During the evening many 
were called upon to make _ short 
talks of practical suggestion to pro- 
mote the best co-operation possible. 
H. M. Angel made a short talk on 
“Our Interdependence other 
sgencies.” Rey. A. T. Howell, Pastor 
of the White Oak Baptist Church 
made a good speech on “Better Co- 
operation and Leadership.” A. 8. 
\rnold, General Secretary delivered 
s talk of humor and fun. A. L. Beal. 
Sub-Foreman im the department 
pointed out in a simple and prac- 
lical way how that a better grade of 
xoods can be produced by the general 
eeneral forces, uniting their effort 
in one direction. ‘One of the inter- 
esting parts of the gathering was the 
fact that Mr. Pennington and T. E. 
Gardner. superintendent of the Mil! 
has been employed with the com- 
pany since 1898, Mr. Walden since 
i008, Mr. Barrier since 1907, these 
men have served in a large capacity 
in making White Oak more than just 
a place to work. 
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Alexander Leaves Millions to 
Schools and Churches. 


Forest City, N. C—J. F. Alexander, 
textile manufacturer of this place, 
who died last week in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. left a large amount of 
his estate to schools and churches 
in North Carolina. Property valued 
at several million dollars is set 
aside, the income from which is to 
be used by those designated institu- 
tions for 10 years. At the end of the 
period the property is to be sold and 
divided among the same beneficiar- 

Mr. Alexander was president of 
the Alexander Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of this place, and chairman 
of the board of directors of the 
Farmers Bank & Trust Co., also of 
this city. He had large holdings in 
several Georgia lumber mills and 
was the owner of the Alexander and 
Carolina hotels at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

He was a native of this section 
and the body was returned here for 
hurial. 


National Shade Card. 


The National Aniline and Chemical 
Company, Inc., has just issued a new 
shade card entitled “Direct Dyes for 
Cotton,” showing a most important 
series of 98 colorings on cotton yarn. 

Besides the dyeings, which are 
shown in two shades, the book in- 
‘ludes very full technical directions 
for the use of the individual dyes, 
covering twenty pages of text mat- 
ier. There is also included an elab- 
orate set of tables giving the fast- 
ness properties of each dye, which 
will enable the dyer to make his 
selections to meet every condition 
that is presented to him in the dye- 
house. 


The volume is substantially bound 
and will prove to be an’ important 
sddition to the working library of 
every cotton dyehouse. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


TILER, Greenville, S. C. 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL 8B. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C 


It boiis thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- ! 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. 4. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Interviewed 


URING the past week we have 
occupied considerable front page 

space in the newspapers of North 
Carolina and especially the Raleigh 
News and Observer, as the result of 
an interview on the subjeet of the 
outside activities of the University. 

From the bitter experience of the 
past we had resolved that we would 
never again be interviewed without 
a third party present to bear witness 
to any statements made, but a young 
lady reporter from the News and 
Observer came im just at noon on 
Christmas Eve and as everybody in 
our organization was hurrying to 
complete their work and get away 
for the holiday, we talked to the 
reporter without anyone being en- 
tirely within hearing distance. 

She said that she had been to the 
University to get their side of the 
controversy about outside activities, 
and now wanted to get the manufac- 
turer's side. 

We were careful of the statements 
made and said that our position had 
been expressed in several editorials. 
Much to our astonishment a long 
interview with us, including the 
following, appeared in the News and 
Observer of the next day. 


“Mr. Clark expressed no doubt that the 
manufacturers can and will cause the 
legislature to cut the appropriation of the 
University if they persisted in making 
studies unwelcome to them.” 


During the entire interview we 
did not mention the next legislature 
or any legislature and the word 
“appropriation” was never used. 

We did say that if the University 
persisted In making investigations i 
would hurt their influence, and that 
is the only possible ground for 
at'ribut'ng to us anv such statement. 
as the above. 


\fter we had wired the News and 
Observer repudiating the alleged in- 
terview, the reporter called us over 
the phone and during the conversa- 
tion admitted that we had not made 
the statement attributed to us, but 
that she composed it from her 
inference or understanding of two 
statements made by us at different 
Himes. 

Having a double phone connection 
we had a witness to that admission. 

We regret exceedingly that the re- 
porter misunderstood anything that 
we said, for it subjected us to unjust 
und unnecessary criticism. 

ur position is clearly outlined in 
our editorials of Sept. 24th and Nov. 
"96th, both of which are reprinted 
this page. 

That our position ts correct ts 
very Clearly shown by the report 
of one of the studies made. by the 
Institute for Research in Social 
Science at the University of North 
Carolina and published in their 
Journal of sSoeeial Forces which 
could be more properly named the 
Journal of the Soeialstic Forces. 

The following is an extract from 
2 newspaper report of the study: 


School children in two cotton mill vil- 
lages in widely separated sections of the 
State are declared to be two-thirds below 
normal intelligence and 40 per cent feeble- 
minded in one group and 50 per cent below 
normal intelligence and 34 per cent feeble- 
minded in the other group in an article by 
l.. A. Williams in the last number of “Social 
Forces,” published by the University of 
North Carolina press. 


The article in the Journal of Soeial 
Forces hedges the report of this 
study with statements that it is nof 
conclusive, ete.. but the main state- 
ment that 40 per cent of the children 
in one mill village and 34 per cent in 
another were feeble-minded has 
gone out over the United States and 
the bare statement coming as it 
does from our own University will 


appear again and again in the radi- 
cal and socialistic press, and many 
and severe will be the eriticisms 
iiirected at the cotton manutfactur- 
ing industry of the South. 

We are not prepared to admit tha! 
Vr. Williams was competent to con- 
duct any such investigation or that 
the results as stated by him are 
reliable. 

The editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin served two years.as a col- 
lege instructor, and having been on 
the inside of college affairs is pre- 
pared to testify that a big percent- 
age of college professors and in- 
s‘ructors are narrow minded and 
impractical and would be failures 
in any line of work in which it was 
not quite as easy to cover up lack of 
ability and intelligence as in teach- 
ing. | 

Under the stamp of approval of 
the University of North Carolina, 
sensational but unproved statements 
relative to the feeble mindedness of 
children in the cotton mills have 
heen broadcasted over the country, 
and the natural inference is that the 
alleged lack of intelligence is due 
to work in the mills. 

A large percentage of the children 
investigated had not yet reached 14 
vears of age, and had therefore not 
worked in a mill. It is practically 
certain that the parents of most of 
them had come from farms since or 
within a few years of the birth of 
the children and that the mental 
condi'ion of such children could not 
be justly attributed to cotton mill 
work or cotton mill surroundings. 

No comparative study of an equal 
number of farm children has been 
made nor igs any study been made 
of the intelligence of the children 
of the professors and instructors of 
the University. The last mentioned 
might prove very interesting. 

The cotton manufacturing indus- 
‘ry of North Carolina and of the 
south has been investigated, harras- 
sed and abused for many years by 
agencies in Washington and in the 
North and just when it had reached 
ihe point that the country had real- 
izm™i the falseness of most of the 
nequisalions, our own University 
establishes “Meddling” Departments, 
linaunced partly by New York money, 
und we are called upon to stand 
unending investigations by egotisti- 
Cal instructors who demand the 
right to measure the industry by 
vard sticks of their own manufac- 
fure. 

No one haus ever contended that 
conditions in the textile industry 
ure ideal or that people from tenant 
farms can be brought into cotton 
mills and immediately made super- 
intelligent, but the mill men of the 
south, with few exceptions, are do- 
ing all they can for the welfare of 
the mill povulation and expeet to 
contimue to do so. 

This effort to flood our mills with 
investigators and reformers wear- 
ing the cloaks of our own education- 
“ul institutions is a consumate out- 
rage which the industry should not 
be called upon to stand. 

The industry has nothing to hide 
and any citizens of North Carolina 
Who has any such idea can easily 
guih entrance to any mill or village. 
bul the industry should not be 
subiected to Rockefeller Institute 
spies, no moetter in whose name thev 
seek entrance. 
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/ Breeding Radicals 


Reprint from Sept. 24th, 1925) 

HE University of North Caroline 

is a great institution and is doing 
wonderful work, but in a recen! 
newspaper dispatch we note the fol- 
lowing: 

Chapel Hill, Sept. 21--The North 
Carolina Club of the University, which’ 
comprises a group of some 100 student: 
engaged in the study of North Carolina’s 
social and economic ills with the view to 
seeking a remedy * * * * 

When 100 students set out to 
-tudy “the social and economic ills. 
of North Carolina” they start with 
the supposition that there are & 
multiplicity of such ills and that it 
is their duty to cure all ills, and in 
other words at the most impression- 
able time in their life they become 
reformers. 

Let the University of North Caro- 
lina turn the minds of one hundred 
students each year towards the 
necessity of curing “the socml and 
economic ills of our State” and in 
i few years North Carolina will be 
overrun with busy-body reformers 
and we will be in the same condition 
as Massachusetts where reformers 
and uplifters who are largely the 
products of the collegs of that State 
have done so much reforming that. 
they have driven the great shoe in- 
dustry to other sections of the 
country and are tast driving the 
lextile industry to our section, 

The object of a University is te 
educate young men, not to reform 
the social and economic. fabrie of 
a State. 

The study Of sotual and economic 
eVils should be deft to mature men 
nnd women and not to immature 
college students under the direction 
of professors who are inexperienced 
it business and notoriously imprac- 

We know that this editorial wil! 
bring down wrath upon our. head 
but we do not wish to see our uni- 
versifties and colleges heecome incu- 
bators for reformers. 

It is no worse at the University ot 
North Carolina than at many othe 
similar institutions and we know 
that most of the U. N. C. graduates 
feel as we do upon this subject. 

The South was vilelv slandered by 
Tannenbaum in his article. “The 
south Buries [ts Anglo-Saxons.” but 
the inspiration and most of the in- 
formation was secured by Tannen- 
baum while visiting an instructo; 
uf the University of North Carolina 

We make no denial of the fact 
that social and economical evils 
exist, but it is not the funetion of 
vur University to remedy them and 
ii should not become a _ breeding 
ground for reformers. 


College Bred Agitators 


Reprint from Nov. 26th, 1925) 
E have from time to time had 
something to say about the out- 
side activities of colleges and we are 
becoming firmly convineed that such 
uetivities are a real menace. 
In review of a recent book, “The 
Contesstons of a Reformer,” by 
Frederic C, Howe, the reviewer Says: 


At Johns Hopkins University he heard 
o! social and economic avestions that had 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Personal News 


— 
Fred J. Smith has become second buried at her former home al Gai- 


hand at the Osage Manufacturing 
Company, Bessemer City, N. C. 


George H. Warren will be super- 
intendent of the new Roanoke Knit- 
ting Mills, Roanoke, Va. 


J. 0, Brown has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Greenville Cotton 
Mills, Greenville, N. C. 


W. B. Cozart has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the 
Greenville Cotton Mills, Greenville, 
N.C. 


G. C. Rubright is to be superinten- 
dent of the Glorie Underwear Mills, 
which is moving its plant from 
Reading, Pa., to Eufaula, Ala. 


J. D. Grant, of Charlotte, has ac- 
eepted a position with the Red 
River Cotton Mills, formerly the 
Garhartt Mills No. 2, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


J. W. Swan has been promoted to 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Red Springs Cotton Mill, Red 
Springs, N. C. 


A. F. Garrison has not resigned 
as superintendent of the Chas. H. 
Bacon Company, Lenoir City, Tenn., 
as recently reported through error. 


J. V. MeCombs, general superin- 
tendent of the Hart and Fountain 
Mills, Tarboro, N. C., has returned 
from a visit to relatives in South 
Carolina. 


L. M. Manly, overseer of carding 
at the Gluck Mills, Anderson, 8. C., 
is convalescing from an operation 
for appendicitis, which he recently 
underwent at the Anderson County 
Hospital. 


A. G. Pittman, of Warrenton, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Hart Mill, 
Tarboro, N. C., succeeding W. A. 
Jones, resigned. 


W. H. Gibson formerly superin- 
tendent of the Waxahachie (Tex. 
Cotton Mills, but now president of 
Gibson Supply Company, of Dallas, 
Texas was in Charlotte last week to 
attend the funeral of his sister, Mrs. 
Florence Bridges. 


Marvin H. Carter is overseer spin- 
ning at fhe new Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company, Opelika, Ala., hav- 
mg held that position since the mil! 
began operations. There has been 
no change in this position, as recent- 
ly reported through error. 


P. W. Wilbanks has resigned as 
overseer of spinning, spooling, and 
twisting at night at the Mason Cot- 
ton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. €., and 
accepted the position of overseer of 
spinning, spooling, twisting and 
winding at the Park Yarn Mill, of the 
same place. 


Mrs, Florence Bridges. 


Mrs. Florence Bridges, the wife of 
a former cotton mill overseer died 
in Charlotte on Dee. 17th. and was 


iney, S. Cc. 

Vrs. Bridges was a sister of W. H. 
(aibson, of Dal’as, Texas and ap 
aunt of W. H. Gibson, Jr., superin- 
tendent of the Cascade  Milis, 
Vooresville, N. C., and L. B. Gibson, 
superintendent of the Fairmont (S- 
Manufacturing Company. W. H. 
Gibson reached Charlotte on the day 
of her death and attended the fun- 
eral. 

Mrs. Bridges was held in high es- 
teem by a ‘large circle of friends. 


Erwin, N. C.. Named in Honor of W. 
A. Erwin. 


Duke, N. C—Effective January 1, 
the town now known as Duke will be 
known as Erwin, the Postoffice De- 
partment having accepted the 
change inaugurated bv citizens of 
this place. 


Duke is an industrial town, having 
two cotton mills. It was begun about 
25 pears ago with the building of 
the first of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
and was named in honor of the late 
Washington Duke, big stockholder 
in the mills. The new name was 
chosen in compliment to W. A. 
Erwin. of Durham, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Erwin chain of mills. 
Name was changed because of con- 
fliet thé town has had with Duke 
University in Durham. Mail and 
telephone calls intended for the 
university often came here, while 
mail and phone connections are sent 
to Durham, the similarity of names 
causing a great deal of confusion. 


Dividends at Greenville 


Greenville, S. C—Directors of tive 
cotton mills, meeting here, declared 
dividends totalling approximately 
$300,000, this amount payable to 
stockholders on January 1, the larg- 
est single amount to be paid is by 
the Woodside Mill, which will pay 
semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent 
on the common stock and 3% per 
cent on its preferred stock, totalling 
$70,000 and $75,000 respectively. The 
Keasley Cotton Mills, which is under 
the Woodside management, will pay 
a dividend of 3% per cent on its 
nreferred stock, the dividend total- 
ling $45,000. 

The Brandon, Poinsett and Wood- 
rull Mills declared dividends total- 
ling $109.350, it was stated by Aug. 
W. Smith. president,at the conelu- 
Brandon Mill declared its semi-an- 
nual 4 % dividend on $957,000 worth 
of common stock and 3% per cent 
on 000,000 worth of preferred stock 
ihe common stock dividend amount- 
me to $38,280 and the preferred 
$17.500. Poinset{ Mill declared its 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per éent 
On $474.000 common stock. which 
amounted to $14,200: no preferred. 
Woodruff Mills af Woodruff, declar- 
ed iis semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
cent on $787,000 worth of common 
stock which amounted to $93,350. 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


Bobbins 


All [Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


No. 4 
Blackmer 
Rotary 
Pump, with 
acid-resistant 
lining. 


There’s A 


BLACKMER 


ROTARY PUMP | 
For Your Size Room Needs 


No matter what your size room pumping needs may be, there is a Blackmer 
Rotary Pump which will lend itself readily to these needs. 

Whether your particular installation requires a solid pump, a pump with 
acid-resistant lining, or a unit of two or more pumps mounted with power plant, 
you will find a Blackmer which will give you economical, long-time size pumping 


| service. 
| These Biackmer Fezctures are proving invaluable in many textile plants: 
ist. A Blackmer automatically takes up its wear as it occurs. 
2nd. Replaceable cylinder linings of acid-resistant bronze. 
| 3rd. Wonel Metal shaft, alsc resistant to acid. 
4th. Practically lteak-proof. There are no vaives in a Blackmer. 
5th. Cylinders cast from either iron or bronze. 
6th. 


Equippec with tight or loose pulleys or individual power plant. 
The No. 4 Blackmer Pump with replaceable lining, illustrated above, is par- 
ticularly well suited to size pumping. This pump handles 50 GPM at 430 RPM. 
GET IN TOUCH WITH OUR NEAREST BRANCH. , 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY CONSULT WITH 
YOU ON YOUR PUMPING PROBLEMS. 


BLACKMER PUMP 
Grand Rapids , (Formerly at Petoskey) Michigan 
Chicago New York Buffalo Philadelphia Louisville New Orleans : 
Detroit Baltimore Atlanta Minneapolis Pittsburgh Kansas City 
. ‘oston Milwaukee Houston St. Louis San Francisco 
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MeComb, Miss. The Berthadale 
Vills are reported to have purchased 
‘0 looms, the mill having previously 
operated spinning machinery only. 


\ K. Landau ts manager. 
Shelby. N. C-—-The Shelby Cloth 
Mills has filed an amendment to its 


charter changing its corporate name 
from the Shelby Cloth Mills to the 
Cleveland Cloth Mills. There is no 
change in the management nor in 
the capitalization. 


Albemarle, N. C.—Ten machines, 
imported from Germany, are being 
installed in the knitting department 
of the Wiscassett Mills Company. 
They will be used for knitting the 
higher grades of full-fashioned silk 
hosiery 

West, Texas—The Brazos Valley 
Hotton Mills are installing the fol- 
lowing new machinery: Sixteen 40- 
inch Model P Draper looms, and 
fourteen 40-inch cards. The mill 
has at present 6,240 spindles and 210 
looms on duck and osnaburgs. 

Charlotte, N. C-—Work on the new 
plant of the Veritas Silk Mills, Inc.. 
here is well under way and con. 
struction will soon be completed. 
The building will be one-story, 80x- 
100 feet, equipped with 250 spindles 
ind 40 looms for the production of 
fine silk goods, including georgette 
and crepe de Chine. The West New 
Work, N. J., plant of the company 
will be discontinued. 


Burlington, N. C.—The Southern 
Dyeing Company, which was recent- 
ly organized here, was formed to 
tnke over the Southern Artsilk 
Bleach and Dye Works. The com- 
pany of which E. W. Sweet is presi- 
dent, has the same officers as the 
original corporation. 

The plant was installed here las! 
year. -The company. specializes in 
dyeing cotton and rayon and has 
ilready built up a large business. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—Improvements 
representing an outlay of approxi- 
mately $200,000 are either in process 
of being made or are planned for: 


the immediate future of the Ark 
wright Mills, it was announced by 
Cates. assistant treasurer. 


Contracts have been let for the 
erection of a brick structure, 70x100 
feet, to be used as a new cloth 
room. Installation of 500 new Hope- 
dale looms to replaee 539 of an old- 
er type is now being made. Although 
the- number of looms will be slight- 


ly decreased, the aggregate output 
will be as great as formerly because 
the unit capacity of the new ma- 
chines is greater than that of the 
older ones. 

Arkwright manufactures heavy 
drills and a special cloth used in 
making tops for Ford cars. An ini- 


fial order for 1,000,000 yards of the 
cloth was obtained several weeks 
igo, and the management expects 


o continne manufacturing il regu- 
larilw in the future. 
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Oxford, N. C.—The plant formers 
operated by the Hemshaw Hosier 
Mills has been purchased by the C. 
& M. Hosiery Mills, Inc., whose plant 
was destroyed by fire a few months 
ago. It is said that additional equip 
ment will be installed. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—T. C. Thomp- 
son & Co., of Charlotte, was awarded 


the contract to construct a two- 
story addition to the Dixie Spin- 


ning Mill, for approximately $117,- 
000, members of the contracting firm 
announced. The addition will be of 
brick and heavy mill construction, 
108 by 128 feet in size. The contract 
also provided for the erection of a 
warehouse 100 feet square and fif- 
teen four-room, ten three-room and 
seven five-room houses, it was said. 


Durham, N. C.—Beginning next 
April, the Golden Belt Manufactur- 
ing Company, of this place, will be- 
gin making full-fashioned silk ho- 
siry for women. The company has 


purchased from a German concern 
a unit of 12 machines, and it is ex- 


pected that the machinery will 
reach the plant in the early spring 
and be installed in time for April 
operations. 

The Golden Belt Company is at 
present, as a part of its work, man- 
ufacturing seamless silk hosiery, 
employing about 125 workers in the 
hosiery department. The full-fash- 
ion machines will be put in the 
seamless hosiery department and 
wlil amount to an extension of that 
department instead of the creation 
of a new one. The new machines 
will cost approximately $100,000. 
Nothing “but the finest grade full- 
fashioned hosiery will be manufac- 
tured in this department, or section, 
according to G. W. Hundley, presi- 
dent of the company. 


Bristol, Va._-The Bristol Hosiery 
Mills, located in a new four-story 
brick building on Fourth. St, here, 
have closed down permanently and 


THE FARISH COMPANY | 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Head 


The Macrodi 
WARP SPOOL 
FIBRE HEAD 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corres- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt deliveries 
three weeks after 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


in two to 
receipt of 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 


Developments 
Parks, Real Bstate Subdivisions 
Clubs 


and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer and Water Development 


and 
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NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


the machinery will be moved at once 
fo Chattanooga. Tenn. Announce- 
ment to this effeet has been made 
by officials of the United Hosiery 


Mills, of Chattanooga, the parent 
company. The United Mills has a 
large plant in Chattanooga, head- 


quarters of the company. The local 
branch has been in operation about 
eight vears, although irregularly for 
the last two years. The bleaching 
and dyeing departments of the local 
plant were removed to Chattanooga 
and incorporated in the mill there. 

Arrangements for closing the 
plant here were made recently when 
Frank Miller, president of the 
United Hosiery Mills, was in Bristol. 
The Bristol branch has been engaged 
in the manufacture of hose for chld- 
ren and when running at full capa- 
city employed about 300 people, 
mostly women. The decision to close 
the Bristol plant was made because 
of facilities at. Chattanooga to 
handie all that was undertaken 
here. 

The Grey Mills, of this city, is still 
running. This plant was established 
here about six years ago. 

Woodbury, Ga.—Plans for con- 
struction work on a $1,000,000 ecvl- 
ton mill here, to begin about March 
1, are well under way, abont three- 
fourths of the stock having already 
been subscribed, according to a 
statement by Mayor A. D. Jones. 

Mayor Jones, J. L. Betts formeriy 
of Columbus; J. R. Powell, and S&S. 
P. Wilburn, all of Woodbury, and 
John Baugh, of Hogansville, Ga., are 
the organizers. Directors and of- 
ficers have not yet been named, 
though it is expected this will be 
done at a meeting of stockholders 
early in the new year. 

Mayor Jones says the mill will 
not be a bonded one and that it will 
start free of indebtedness; also that 
all capital will be supplied by 
Georgians. A site for the new mill. 
according to Mayor Jones, has al- 
ready been selected, three-quarters 
of a mile from the town of Wood- 
bury, which is 50 miles from Co'um- 
hus. 

The mill will be operated by elec- 
iric power supplied by the Central 
(;eorgia Power Company, of Macon, 
according to Mr- Jones. John Baugh, 
of Hogansville, is expected to be su 
perintendent, 


Anderson, S. C.—The Appleton 
Company, of Lowell, Mass., has 
formed a subsidiary Massachusetts 
company under the name of Apple- 
ton Manufacturing Company, all of 
the stock of the subsidiary company 
being owned by Appleton Company. 
The subsidiary has taken title to the 
Southern properties and is at pres- 
ent operating same. Since the. Ap- 
pleton Company owns the entire 
stock of the Appleton Manufacturing 
Company, it will receive the entire 
henetit of the operation of the new 
Southern mill. 

The reason a corporation was 
formed to operate the Southern mill 
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is that the manufacturing opera- 
tions are at a distance in the South, 
and it was decided that a Southern 
mill could be most advantageously 
run by a Southern treasurer who 
was located at the mill and familiar 
with the customs there. 

D. D. Little, who has been made 
treasurer of the Appleton Manufac- 
turing Company, has rebuilt and 
operated the Marion and Clinchfield 
Mills in North Carolina, and at pres- 
ent is also treasurer of the Florence 
Mill. 

The name of J. F. Shumate of 
the Citizens National Bank of And- 
erson, appears on the list of the 
directors of the Appleton Manufac- 


turing Company, as revealed by the 


list of officers and directors of the 
subsidiary organization. The officers 
and directors are: President, Charles 
F. Choate, Jr.. chairman of the 
board, Herbet W. Owen: treasurer, 
David D. Little; assistant treasurer, 
Hugh F. Little: clerk, John P. 
Wright. Directors: John W. Blod- 
gett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Charles 
F. Chonte, Jr.. Boston: Fredrick 8S. 
Clark, North Billerica, Mass.: Arthur 
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gress of manufacutres generally 
throughout the United States. 


“The blank forms upon which re- 
ports should be made will be mailed 
to all manufacturers early in Janu- 
ar yand a report will be required 
from each manufacturer whose 
gross products are valued at $5,000 
or more for the year 1925. All 
schedules for manufacturers in the 
textile industry who are located in 
Massachusetts should be forwarded 
to Roswell F. Phelps, special agent, 
Bureau of Census, Room 469 S‘ate 
House, Boston, but those engaged 
in the industry in States other than 
Massachusetts should forward their 
reports to the Director of the Cen- 
sus, Washington, D. C. 


“It is hoped that every manufac- 
turer concerned will have his 
records in such shape that he can 
fill out the schedule within a few 
days after its receipt, as the tabu- 


lation of the imdustry will not be 
made by the bureau until reports are 
received from all manufacturers en 
gaged in it.” 


Rayon Plant For N orth 
Carolina 


North Carolina is practically cer- 
tain to get one of the proposed new 
plants of the Industrial Rayon Corp. 
it was learned recently. Vice-presi- 
dent Wrigley, of the Cleveland com- 
pany, has just returned from an in- 
spection of various Southern sites, 
which he visted with a number of 
Cleveland men, and is satisfied that 
the plant should be located in North 
Carolina. 

Additional information still re- 
main to be received from certain 
points under consideration, and until 
this is all in and considered no an- 
nouncement concerning the exact 


pects to 


location can be expected, but a de 
cision may be reached this week. 


The company is also planning to 
establish a plant in New England 
or New York State. Another plan! 


mav be built in some foreign coun 
try. Considerable speculation § at 
taches to the plans of the Industria! 
to build abroad. The sugges'ion oft 
some rayon interests is that the 
South American field may be beck 


oning, while others say the Far Eas! 


attractive. 


Bemberg to Produce Next 
Fall 


The American Bemberg Corp. ex- 
begin production in this 
country of Bemberg yarn, a special! 
type of artificial silk, by next Fall. 


looks more 


Jacob Strauss, vice-president of the 


company, stated that he is receiving 
goml reports of the progress made 
in the construction of the new plant 


at Johnson City, Tenn. 


The initial output of the company 
is estimated at 5,000 to 6,000 pounds 
a day, all sizes; as low as 60-denier 


The plant will give employment to 
about 1,500 workers. 

Mr. Strauss expects no difficulties 
with the Chemical Foundation over 
the question of patents. Interview 
ed in his office, he showed little con- 
cern over the report that the Foun. 
dation would attempt to obtain ap 
injunction to prevent infringement! 
of the German patents it holds. 


J. Cumnock, New York: Morris Had- 
ley, New York: David D. Li'‘tle, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Alfred L. Ripley, 
Boston; Charles Runels, Lowell, and 
J. F. Shumate, Anderson, 8. C. 


To Start 1925 Census Of 
Mills’ Production 


DRUIDOAK 


LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms 


P “The patents held by the Chem. 
Ce cal Foundation,” said Mr. Strauss, 
lensus ar re 

; ’ are obsolete, and have no bearing 
announces that plans are already Check Straps, Hold-ups, ayers 
under way for the next biennial cen- 


whatever on the process which will 


sus Of manufacturers, which will be used hy the American Bemberg 

cover the year 1925. Notice to this Dobby Straps, Bumpers, ee tetas samples, produced 
effect is contained in the bulletin of | 


from’ Bemberg yarn, were shown to 
demonstrate the present state of de- 


the National Association of Cotton 
Menufacturers. 


Lugs, etc. Jack Straps 


velopment of this new fiber. The 

“In deciding upon the times to be hosiery is a full-fashioned article 
covered by the census, the bureau manufactured mn Germany It war 
has consulted with the representa- 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


stated specifically; however, that the 
same quality could be made by full- 


tives of various manufacturer's as- 
sociations with a view to securing, 


as far as practicable and without Baltimore— Boston 
making the schedule too elaborate, on 

information which will be of value 

to the representatives of the several = == Roller, Coverer Wanted 
industries concerned, and at the Wanted—-First-class Roller CGov- 


renvresentatives of the.several indus- 
tries concerned, and at the same 


erer, one capable of taking charge : 
time furnish a record of the pro- 


of roller shop when necessary. 
No loafer need apply. State ex- 
perience and salary wanted in 
first letter. Address A. J. W. Care 


@ 


Ever See Ring Travelers Made? 


Perhaps you don't realize the vast amount of care and 
«kill required in the making of good ring travelers. Ever 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 
) Wanted see them made? You are cordially invited to call and make a trip through our n 
A loom fixer on wide Crompton modern plant whenever in Providence. 
nutomatic blanket looms. Do not Our magazine, ‘“‘The Traveler’ contains in every issue interesting articles on Ww “d 
apply unless you have had ex- the making and use of ring travelers. Sent free on request. antes 


perience on looms weaving blank- On account of Starting lp) addi- 


ets. Good wages to right man. VIC TOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY tional machinery and also night 
Address®. Care Souther | | 20 Mathewson 8 Providence, R.A | 
Southern Agent 615 Third National Sank Sidg. 28th. Apply in person or address 
4. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. C. H. Goodroe, Supt., Acworth 
Mills, Aeworth, Ga. 
Help Wanted 
Experienced raw stock dyer. 


Plant located in East Tennessee. 
Please give experience, age and 
salary wanted. Address L. E. O., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Reliable Humidi 


Since 18 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


‘ing Devices 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 
Batablished 1889 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTIL@ FABRICS Atlanta 
Georgia 

: 2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston 
Massachusetts 
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INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


College Bred Agitators 


Continued from VPage 


never disturbed the quiet atmosphere o! 
his home town 


How closely does this taliv with 
he recent newspaper = statement 
from the University of North Caro 
ina that one hundred students had 
banded together “to study the eco- 
nomic and social evils of North 
Carolina and find remedies = for 
same.” 


The report of a strike at Paterson 
New Jersey, Savs: 


An all-day conterence between represen 
tatives of the strikers, led by a Harvard 
Law School graduate, and the owners had 
been called by the Rev. Father Leonard 
Borgetti, pastor of the church, who has 
been trying to end the strike. 3 

The strikers went out about three weeks 
ago in protests against the plan to install 
the multiple-loom system. At their head 
has been Albert Weisbord, who has been 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar and was 
graduated from the Harvard Law School 
in 1924. 


A college bred agitator leads a 
strike of ignorant foreigners and re- 


foses to let them return to work 

There could have been no bond 
of sympathy between Weilsbord and 
the strikers except the radical ideas 
that the doubtless absorbed trom 
some radical impractical professor. 

We believe that a college should 
ittend stric'ly to the education of 
young men and we can see no good 
renson for outside aetrvities and 
investigations 


The country ts sick unto death of 
federal bureaus and State bureaus, 
without having the added burden of 
bureaus in every college and univer- 


It may be the function of a college 
to investigate the and eca- 
nomic evils of its State and set the 
students upon the problem of curing 
such evils, but we fail to see why it 
should be considered a college or 
university function, and we know 
that such investigations breed radi- 
cals. 


Most Federal and State bureaus 
are created primarily for the pur- 
pose of furnishing jobs and we 
wonder is there is not a somewhat 
similar motive in the creation of 
college bureaus for outside activi- 
Lies. 


Textile Colorists to Meet 


The Southern Section of — the 
\merican Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists will held tts 
Winter meeting at the Alamance 
Hotel, Burlington, North Carolina, on 
Saturday evening, January 23, 1926. 

Dr. KE. C. Brooks, president of the 
North Carolina State College. will 
deliver the principal address, which 
will relate especially to “The Im- 
portance of the Technical Man t 
the-Textile Industry,” as the head 
of one of the principal Institutions 
in the South: engaged in trainimne 
young men for the Textile Indus- 
iry, we may expect a message of 
unusual importance to the men 
charged with the dyeing and finish- 
ing of our textile products, and to 
the industry as a whole. 


Dr. Brooks will be followed by a 
general discussion of a number of 
live subjects, which will be led by 
Messrs. M. T. Johnson, of the Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., J. T. Chase, 
of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Comnvany, Inc., Charlotte, N. W. 
PD. Shields, of the Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, N. C., R. Ephiland. 
of the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C.. and Maleomb Macken- 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


zie, of the Sandoz Chemical Works, 
Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. 

\. R. Thompson, Jr., of the Khom 
X Haas Company, Inc., Charlotte, 
will tell us of his impressions of the 
innunal meeting of the association, 
recently held in Boston, which he 
itiended, 


Stuart Cramer Gets 
Humidifier Patent 


Patent No. 1,564,949 describes the 
patent reeently issued to Stuart W. 
(“~amer, of Cramerton, N. ©. on a 
type ot humidifier which embodies 
some decidediv new and interesting 
features. 

li is of centrifugal type. and no 
little of its novelty consists in if 
utilizing an upward draft of alr, 
rather than the downward draft, 
which latter is most universally pre- 
valent in the present-day humidi- 
ter. 

From the patent description, the 
device would also appear to have 
unique features as to regulating the 
evaporative capacity, ease of clean- 
ing, and other essentials. 

It is not known whether this de- 
vice will be marketed, it being un- 
‘lerstood that Mr. Cramer expects te 
use it in his own mill, 


Incorporated 1914 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner S8t.. LOWELL, MAS& 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic 
giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work 


Shuttles are 


Established 1896 
| 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations © 


Continued from Page 16 
and middle roll, so that the most weight will be on front roll. 


Lever is made with notches for adjusting the leverage of 
weight. 


Front rolls on spinning frames, as well as other machines 
that have drawing rolls, are made larger than the back rolls 
in order to stand the heavier weighting on the front roll. 


Specifications. 


Following is a sample specification blank to be filled out in 
ordering spinning frames. The same form answers for both 
warp and filling frames; but warp frame specifications should 
be filled out on one blank and filling on. another: 


Number of Frames 

Warp or Filling 

Number to be Combination Frames 
Combination to be set for Warp Filling 
Width of Frame (36 inches or 39 inches) 
Length of Frame over all 

Number of Spindles per Frame 

Gauge of Spindles 

Kind of Spindles 

Kind of Ring 

Burnished Ring or not (extra) 
Diameter of Ring 

Ring Holder (cast iron or plate) 
Separators 

Length of Traverse 

Saddle 

Lever. Screw 

Thread Guide 

Rolls, Single (short) or Double (long) Boss 
Rolls, solid or shell 

Creels: one or two stories 

Single or Double Roving 

Size of Bobbin in Creel 

Hank of Roving in Creel 

Number Yarn to spin 

Twist per inch 

Size of Tin Cylinder 

Size of Spindle Whor] 3 

Pulleys to be on Gear End or on Out End. 
Driven from above or below 

Speed of Driving Pulleys 

Maker 

Purchaser 

Price 

Terms 

Remarks 


CHAPTER X. 
Preparation of Yarn for Weaving 


189. Yarn is spun either for utilization on the premises— 
in weaving, knitting, etc.—or for shipment to market as yarn. 
In either case, it requires a certain amount of preparation. 


Considering first the preparation of warp for weaving brown 


goods (or goods not dyed,) the processes are: Spooling, Warp- 
ing, Slashing or Sizing, Drawing-in. 
SPOOLING. 


190. The object of spooling is to take yarn from bobbins, 
on which it has been spun and wound with irregular tension. 


DAA MMA SS MY S SR 


MAIL ME TODAY-- 
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A Graton & Knight for Every Drive j 


Make your spinning frames 
toe a new mark! 


BELT your spinning frames with the Gratin & 
Knight Leather Belting that is standardized tox 
that drive. Watch them hit a new high to: 
production. 

Production increases—-for these belts give 
steady, unvarying speed. Fewer broken ends. 
Less time out for repairs and adjustments. 
Evener, more uniform thread. They're built for 


the job. Made of live, flexible leather. The, 
work faithfully.—last long-——cut down vour bel! 
ing costs. 


Three hundred thousand packer hides of tines! 
quality are processed in The Graton & Knigh' 
Belt Leather Tanneries each year. Th's stock 
plus controlled, standardized production, make: 
our prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cen! 
lower than the held. 

Put your name on the coupon below. You 
will get definite information which specifies the 
right belt for over two hundred types of ma- 
chines, covering fourteen industries where beit Yy 
costs have been reduced. Y 


| GRATON & KNIGHT | 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MPG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 101-0 
Send belt information. 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent lower than the 
tield 
Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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When Nature Frowns 


is the Time to Prepare 
for Her Smiles 


~ Oo the lawns and fields are brown and wind- 
swept: flowering plants are asleep, trees are 
bare and almost lifeless. 

Soon this will be changed. Warm winds will stir 
che branches; sun and showers will awake the plants: 
mendows and hills will be clothed in green. 


Plan Now for Spring 


Our landscape service will assist you in planning 
ior color, for shade and comfort. Our representa- 
tive will probably be in your neighborhood soon, and 


a letter or wire to us will arrange for a call. A 


year’s guarantee goes with each job we do—ask us 
about it. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 


Nurserymen and 
Landscape Gardeners 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


FMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible” **Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Stocks in The Standard 
Boston, Mass., Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used thé weld ee, 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Supplied by the 
Principal Supply 
Houses 
DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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and to rewind it regularly on spools, which hold the yarn from 
10 to 15 bobbins. 


Spooler.—Fig. 42—LetrTerinc. 


A. Spinning Bobbin, in Holder 
B. Bobbin Holder 

C. Traverse Rod 

D. Thread Guide 

E. Spool, being wound 
F. Tin Cylinder 

G. Rock Shaft 

H. Rock Arm 

J. Connecting Rod 

K. Lifting Rod 

L. Bobbin Box. 

M. Empty Spool Box 
N. Full Spool Box. 


SPOOLER.—PROCESS. 


191. Bobbins are supported on spindles, or in some special 
form of bobbin holder, which allows it to revolve. 


Yarn from bobbin passes through thread guide, which is 
fast to the traverse rod. 


Fig. 42. Spooler. 


Traverse rod moves up and down, a distance equal to the 
“lift” or length of spool barrel, and guides the yarn evenly on 
the spool. | 


Spindles are driven from tin cylinder with stout twisted 
yarn bands. 

Spindle is made with a broad flange on which the spool rests. 
Spool fits loosely over spindle, and rests on the broad flange 
of spindle. It is made to revolve by the friction of its weight 
on this flange. 

The fact that spools are driven, not by any positive grip, 
but by light friction of its own weight on spindle flange, causes 
yarn to be laid on with light and fairly uniform tension. There 
is danger of badly stretching the yarn by excessive speed of 
machine. This should be guarded against by providing spooler 
spindles enough to take care of the yarn. 

From the fact that a spooler will run and wind yarn with 
apparent success at a speed considerably greater than is best 
for the yarn, there is a temptation to run the machine too 
fast. 

A spooler runs at a uniform number of revolutions per 
minute, and therefore the yarn is wound on the barrel of a 
full spool with greater velocity (or greater number of yards 
per minute) than on empty spool. The speed of machine must 
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therefore be fixed at such a point as not to strain the yarn 
when at its greatest velocity. This speed varies with different 
numbers of yarn and with different kinds of stock. On the 
average, however, for numbers 16 to 30, the spindles should 
not exceed 800 to 700 revolutions. And the tin cylinder or 
driving shaft is usually 3 or 4 times diameter of spindle whorl, 
its speed should not exceed 250 to 175. Coarser yarns will 
stand higher speed and finer yarns should have slower speeds. 

192. There are a number of different mechanisms in use 
for producing the traverse motion, most of which are so 
arranged as to be adjustable for various lifts of spool, and so 
designed as to pile up the yarn rather hig ver in the middle of 
spool than at ends, thus winding a barrel] shaped spool, which 
naturally holds more than a perfect cylinder. 


The lifting rods are placed about four feet apart, and are 
actuated by arms fastened to rock shaft. This point of attach- 
ment of connecting rods to rock arms is movable, so that 
amount may be adjusted. The point of attachment of lifting 
rod to connecting rod is also movable so that the position of 
traverse may also be adjusted. Thus it is possible to adjust 
amount of traverse, say from 5 to 7 inches, and also the point 
which traverse begins. Both of these adjustments are im- 
portant, and should be independently made, first the amount, 
and the the position. The amount should be about 1-16 inch 
less than lift of spool. The position should be such that this 
1-16 inch is equally divided between the two flanges of spool, 
thus guiding the yarn to within 1-32 inch of each flange or 
head. If yarn runs closer than this, the head will grow too 
large, and yarn will tangle when being wound off. If it stops 
much short of this amount, the yarn will wind shorter for 
awhile but finally jump over into the space at ends and tangle 
when unwinding. 

193. There is a variety of thread guides. Some of them 
not only guide the yarn on spool, but serve to break it when- 
ever knots or lumps occur. This guide is made in two parts, 
so that the space through which yarns passes is adjustable, 
thus limiting to any desired extent the size of knot or lump 
that may pass. These guides are also adjustable as to position 
on traverse rod; so that should any one spool wind too high 
(having yarn rub and pile up against top flange or spool,) or 
too low, the individual guide may be moved to correct the 
trouble. 

AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


194. The most modern type of machine for winding yarn 
from bobbin is the automatic spooler, which in conjunction 
with the new high speed warper has greatly cut costs and 
increased the efficiency of the processes in the mill. Spooling 
and warping is only an interemdiate process in the manufac- 
ture of cotton into yarn, and, with the exception of removing 
a few imperfections, does not improve to any extent the quali- 
ty of the yarn. 

The automatic spooler is designed to run at a higher speed, 
ordinarily about 1200 yards per minute, and is so constructed 
that it is a great labor saving device, performing mechani- 
cally much of the manual labor formerly required. Tests 
have shown that one spooler girl can do the equivalent work 
of three girls on ordinary spoolers. The yarn is spooled at low 
tension, which causes less breakages of yarn, hence fewer 
knots, and preserves the elasticity of the yarn. All the break- 
age of yarn on the automatic spooler are tied mechanically 
into a durable and neat knot. This increases the efficiency of 
the weave room, since a large percentage of the stops there 
is caused by kink, and bad knots. 

The following is a list of the savings obtained from a series 
of tests in a mill using automatic spoolers and high speed 
warpers: 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It dves not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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(1) Saving of one-half the hands employed. 

(2) Saving in mill expenses. 

(3) Saving of one-half of the spooling and warping cost. 

(4) Saving of one-fourth to one-half of the yarn in the 
process. | 

(5) Saving of one-half of the floor space. 

(6) Saving of one-tenth of the weavers’ wages. 

(7) An increase in weave room production. 
PRODUCTION. 


195. For average conditions, a spool is 6 inches long 
between heads, and heads are 5 inches diameter. It is known 
as a5 x 6 spool. The barrel is 114 inches diameter, and the 
hole in centre 3% inches in diameter. The diameter of spool 
when half full is about 3 inches, and its circumference at this 
point about 914 inches. If spindle runs 800 revolutions per 
minute, the hanks wound per day of 10 hours would be theoret- 
ically. 

914 x 800 x 60 x 10 


36 x 840 
This works out 150.9 hanks per spindle per day with no allow- 
ance for stopping. Allowing 30 per cent. this would be 105.7 
per day. Spooling No. 20, this would be 5.28 pounds. If No. 
30, it would be 3.52 pounds generally speaking, 1 spindle of 
spooler will wind yarn produced by 12 to 15 spinning spindles. 


GENERAL DATA. 


196. Spoolers have spindles on both sides, same as spinning 
frames. They are about 4 feet wide, including bobbin boxes 
and vary in length according to number of spindles and gauge. 
A spooler for 4 x 6 spools would have a gauge of 434. Its 
length may be estimated by multiplying half the number of 
spindles by the gauge in inches and dividing by 12 to reduce 
to feet. To this result add 114 feet for end frames and driving 

pulley. Thus a 100 spool spooler would measure 
434, x 50 


4+114—=21 feet 3 inches 
12 

The weight is about 40 pounds per spindle. 

Driving pulleys are usually 12 x 25% tight and loose. 

One operative can tend 40 to 50 spindles. 

A 4 x 6 spool will hold about 18,000 yards of Np. 20, or 
the yarn from 10 warp bobbins, 144 x 61%. It will hold double 
this length of No. 30. 

197. In ordering spoolers, it is always well to send to the 
shop a sample spool if spools are already on hand. If ordering 
a new outfit, request the maker of spoolers to send spool 
makers specifications or sample, so that spools will fit machine. 

The English call spoolers “Bobbin winding machines.” 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 

Adjusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


(Continued next Week) 


French Textile Industry Satisfac- 
torily Employed. 


The textile industry in northern 
France reports satisfactory condi- 
tions in most branches, states Consul 
P. C. Squire, Lille, to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. All sections of 
the wool industry except hosiery 
indicate—great activity. Sorting, 
combing; spinning and weaving are 
operating at full capacity, all plants 
having resumed the normal week of 
48 hours while certain establish- 
ments are working overtime with 
double and triple shifts where such 
were in effect before the slump. 
Cotton spinning mills continue very 


active while flax are working about 
normally. Linen weaving is not in 
such favorable condition, although a 
slight improvement is noted in the 
Hazebrouck area. Jute business is 
rather dull. Lace and net factories 


are in full operation. Embroidery 
is less favored. 

Cowpens Mill 

Cowpens, 8. C. 
W. F. Doggett _...__._ Superintendent 
R. T. Barnett _. Carder 
T. S. Panter . _..... Spinner 
J.P. Thusky Weaver 
0. S. Bradley — _Cloth Room 


L. C. Barnett . | _Master Mechanic 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 
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Sample No. 95.—Aute Top Cloth (Waterproof). 
Plain woven. Finished width, 60 ihcnes. 
54 ends and 32 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 12/3, grandrelle. Filling yarn, 12/2, dyed. 
Weight, 0.63 linear yard (1.05 square yards) per pound, 
inished. 
Grey tint drab warp, grey tint filling. Waterproof, by 
reason of close weave. 


Sample No. 96.—Cotton Table Damask. 
Jacquard woven, with filling-sateen figures on warp- 
sateen ground. Finished width, 36 inches. 
73 ends and 80 picks pee square inch, finihsed. 
Warp yarn, 25s. Filling yarn, 26s. 
linear yards (3.75 square yards) per pound, 
inished 
Bleached, starched, and calendered. 
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Sample No. 97.—Madras Muslin. 


Leno ground with Jacquard woven figures. Finished 
width, 40 inches. | 

42 ends and 41 picks Pd square inch, finished. 

wer yarn, 68s. Filling yarn, 58s, with 10s in clipped 

gures. 

Weight, 10.29 linear yards (1143 square yards) per 
pound, finished. 

Clipped and bleached. 
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BOBBINS- SPOOLS 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


Duck Lue ‘Straps nr ‘Leather Loom Pickers 
E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. Established 1869 


Southern Factory ‘Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Pubilc Liability 
insurance 

Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since or isa - 

tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stan stook 

company insurance cost. 
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THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. 344 
Samples and Catalog upon Request 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


&S ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


RING TRAVELER 
159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, §. C. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 
High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


Manipulation of Rayon 
(Continued from Page 7) 


are examined and bent ones thrown 
out before the set is given to the 
drawer, and all reeds cleaned and 
touched up if necessary. ‘The ques- 
lion of twisting viscose is often 
raised, but the process is just the 
same as im ¢eotton and just as effec- 
tive. 
Weaving (Weft). 


Weft is usually supplied on small 
paper tubes wound on the cross- 
wind principle, with all knots placed 
on the top of the pirn and not allow- 
ed to go on the case or either the 
filaments would be broken or tight 
picks would result, owing to the 
thread being partly held in its pas- 


sage over the knot. When using 
weft, the followmeg particulars 
should be carefully avoided:—Tight 


picks, slack picks, weft breakages, 
causing jomings or setting on places. 
The first essential to prevent these 
is a suitable shuttle nicely prepared, 
wilh a screw peg, and great care 
must be taken not to grip the yarn, 


but take the top of the tube and gent- 


ly turn on the screw—if spring peg 
is used the pirn may occasionally 
slip off and blur the end of the tube. 
This will cause tight picks. The 
tube can be made right by gently 
pressing with the finger and thumb, 
and turning in the same direction 
as the tube is folded at the same 
lime. Our method is to use a shut- 
tle with a rather larger eye than the 
ordinary. Partly fill this with a 
tufting of worsted—this acts as a 
restrainer by not allowing the weft 
io come too freely through the eye. 
The shuttle is also lined with fur 
that touches the full length of the 
pirn—this prevents the weft from 
sloving off. If the furring and tuift- 
ing is done correctly, the weft can 
be drawn from the pirn with the 
same tension from beginning to end, 
bul. if either too much fur or tufting 
is used, a slight variation will be no- 
ticeable and an occasional tight pick 
will result, If the skin of the fur 
is very thick, the weft will occasion- 
ally be jammed, and either break or 
stretch, when again a tight pick. 

If the glue by which the fur has 
been fastened in has been allowed 
lo touch the fur, hard particles will 
form, and as the weft unwinds and 
comes in contact with these we have 
a “tight pick.” On the other hand, 
if insufficient tufting or fur is used 
the weft is allowed to come off the 
pirn too freely and a slack pick re- 
sults. Slack picks are often caused 
by picking rather hard and. not 
checking the shuttle well. An easy 
pick and shuttle well checked will 
seldom cause trouble on any loom. 
If the shuttle is well prepared it is 
a rare occurence for viscose weft 
io break. This is fortunate, as join- 
ing or setting on places show up 
rather badly, so the reed should be 
held firmly in the reed-case, cranks 
kept firmly tight, and shafts and 
bearings not allowed to have much 
play, so that the weeaver will have a 
reasonably chance of meeting the 
cloth evenly. Personally, prefer to 
use viscose in warp than weft. Given 
a reasonably decent loom, wire 
healds, flexible reed, gaited up by 
a good overseer, a Courtauld’s pre- 
pared warp will weave as well, if not 
better, than most cotton warp mak- 
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ing a similar type of cloth. By a 
decent loom I mean one that has 
bearings and shafts in decent con- 
ditions, dobby jacks and hooks worn 
somewhere near equal, and not one 
stave lifting 4 1-2 in. and the next, 
owing to loss through worn parts, 
only lifting 4 in. In fact, any loom 
that will give good results on fine 
cotton will give the same with vis- 
cose. 

When placing the warp in the 
loom the overseer should try to get 
a perfect warp line—that is, a 
straight line from the top of the 
beam to the fell of the cloth. By 
this means equal strain is secured. 
From experience, we find that run- 
ning the warp straight in gives the 
best result—i.e., the warp is placed 
behind the loom on brackets ex- 
tending from 12 in. to 20 in. beyond 
the back rest, and near the same 
level. Also, a clearer is used in- 
stead of lease roads. This leaves 
the varn a clear passage from the 
healds to the warp, giving a stretch 
of the full distance. By this means 
there is no friction, and the yarn is 
not punished to the same extent as 
it would be if angle was more acute 


through having to be lifted from 
rods. The angle is about one in 20 


with a clearer, against one in five 
with rods. The clearer is simply 
an ordinary heald shaft with ends 
drawn between the wires, and not 
through the eye, and the object is 
to divide the warp ends for the con- 
venience of the weaver—four, five 
or six ends are drawn between each 
wire, according to the number of 
ends per inch in the warp. The 
clearer is slung half-way between 
the working healds and the back 
rest. 
Flyboard or Raceboard. 

When weaving all rayon warps it 
is an advantage to cover the race- 
board with swandowns, especially if 
the finer deniers are being used. The 
swandowns forms a bed for the vis- 
cose ends, and the shuttle in its 
passage is really running on the 
swansdown and not on the yarn. If 
the raceboard is bare, and the shut- 
tle has the least variation in its 
flight, shuttle marking would be 
sure to follow, and if not attended 
fo immediately the portion so mark- 
ed would soon become a mass of 
broken fibres, and once this stage 
is arrived at it needs a skilled weav- 
er to put everything right again. 
Another serious disadvantage of 
shuttle marking is that a piece so 
marked during weaving will show 
each place after dyeing, in appear- 
ance just as if the cloth had been 
marked by a piece of chalk. 

In sqlid viscose warps temples are 
not absolutely necessary, but with 
soft weft an advantage, either simple 
fluted rollers or selvage temples 
being quite sufficient. 

To prevent the emery roller from 
breaking the fibres on, say, an eight 
shaft satin, the usual practice is to 
use an emery-covered roller, and not 
tin filleting, though many people 
cover the tin with a coat of enamel 
paint. In many instances this 
answers the purpose, bul emery is 
the safest. A good method of 
weighting is fo use a fixed weight 
on one side and a balance weight 
on the opposite side. The balance 
can be obtained by using a spring 
at the dead end of the rope. The 
spring allows the rope to move 
slightly as the shed opens and 
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closes, and a slight oscillation takes 
place. The fixed weight prevents 
the beam for oscillating too far— 
by this means the yarn is always 
tight, and is not so easily rubbed up, 
whereas if the yarn is allowed to 
become slack fibres soon break, and 
the passage of the shuttle is retard- 
ed. The balance can also be ac- 
complished by using a weight in- 
stead of a spring at the dead end, 
but this must not be near so heavy 
as the weight used on the weight 
end of the rope. For all viscose a 
fair amount of weight is required. 

‘hen viscose is used in stripe goods, 
the foregoing remaks apply, except 
that the weighting of the viscose 
must be in relation to the cotton 
forming the ground. If a stripe is 
overweighted, the finisher will prob- 
ably have trouble, no matter how 
careful he is. It is just as easy to 
tell when a viscose stripe is weight- 
ed right, as it is with a mercerized 
cotton or any other material where 
more than one beam is used. 


General Comments. 


If for any reason it is necessary 
for a weaver to unweave or pull 
back with viscose warp, the ordinary 
steel comb must not be used or the 
fibres will be broken to such an ex- 
tent that it is almost impossible to 
start up again. A good plan is to 
use the point of the nippers with a 
sharp adge taken off, and it is sur- 
prising how easily the weft will 
come out, but that is owing to the 
slipping nature of the viscose. 

I am not. in favor of running the 
looms at a very high speed, owing to 
the greater liability of creating some 
of the faults previously mentioned 
—as in warp, shuttle marking: in 
weft, slack picks. 

It is usual to cross the healds at 
a rather later point with viscose 
warp than with cotton, owing to its 
good covering qualities, and many 
cloths can be woven with ease that 
would be a difficult proposition if it 
was necessary to cross the healds at 
top center. 


Cloths made from rayon alone are 
very smooth and lustrous and not so 
liable to catch dust and dirt as fab- 
rics made from short staple yarn. 

Rayon is not a competitor of the 
older fibres, but really an aid to 
all.of them. If designers will only 
take advantage of the brilliance 
when making patterns, there is 
practically no limit to the variety of 
fabrics that can bemade. I suggest 
that any manufacturer who will put 
his best into it will have no cause 
for regret. 


The Truth About 
Ventilation 


(Continued on Page 12) 


badly ventilated working places of- 
ten gives concern. There is no need 
for any one to fear direct physical 
injury from such a factor. It does 
not reflect any condition menacing 
to health except in the sense that 
anything disagreeable is liable to be 
mentally depressing. It is far better 
for a working force concerned about 
such matters to attend to the item 
of bathing than to worry about fresh 
air. The Japanese are fanatics in 
the matter of bathing, especially the 
taking of hot cleansing baths, and it 
has been noted by sanitarians trav- 
eling in Japan that there is never 
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any odor to a Japanese crowd. This 
is a message from the Orient thal 
might be heeded by many people 
who are accustomed to maintain an 
attitude of superiority toward East- 
ern races. 

Recent investigations have estab- 
lished the fact that drafts may con- 
stitute a real factor in the causation 
of colds. This is entirely in accord 
with common sense and common 
observation. A draft may be the 
immediate precipitating factor, buf 
in a vast number of cases the origi- 
nal factor is the poor skin training 
of the individual that makes him 
susceptible to draft. Nevertheless, a 
well trained ‘individual would do 
well not fo expose himself to a 
steady draft of cold air, especially 
when he is not physically active and 
moving about. 

There is no reason why ventila- 
t'on should not be attained without 
exposing people to drafts. A fresh 
»ir fiend who insists on doing this 
is simply an ignorant and pig- 
headed fanatic. On the other hand, 
an individual who begins to shiver 
when he sees anyone approach a 
window to let in a little air is like- 
wise ignorant and pig-headed and, 
moreover, pusillanimous. He has 
not the real courage to train himself 
to meet these environmental condi- 
lions which any healthy anima! 
should be able to meet without mak- 
ng a prodigious fuss over it. 


English Market Situation 


There has been some little doubt 
expressed about the position of the 
cotton manufacturing industry in 
England and consequently it is in- 
teresting to not that under date of 
November 18th, ‘Tattersall writes 
from Manchester, England, as fol- 
lows: 

“The anticipated definite trade 
revival has not yet come around. 
The delay in this desirable turn of 
events is due. to the continued un- 
certainty in trade circles with re- 
gard to future values. There seems 
fo be more nervousness at the 
moment than two or three months 
ago when the raw material was 
pence per pound dearer than today. 
The fact of the matter is—mer- 
chants are tired of receiving goods 
which were bought at higher fig- 
ures than those ruling at the mom- 
ent. Again there are distinct signs 
that India is short of cloth and in- 
stances are occasionally mentioned 
of there being great pressure for 
quick shipments. If is quite im- 
possible to forecast what is likely to 
happen in China during the next 
few months, but things cannot get 
much worse than at the present 
time. 

“The Near East is still under a 
cloud, but the healthy demand for 
the Continent is likely to he main- 
tained. It is suggested in some 
quarters, that the complaints of 
spinners of yarns exaggerate the 
situation. 
erative basis cannot be far off. It is 
possible that a big forward move 
will not take place until all the 
Bureau Reports on the American 
crop are out of the way. The con- 
ditions, however, are distinctly fav- 
orable for a larger volume of trade. 
If Langashire cannot secure more 
orders in the near future at the 


lower prices prevailing, then the 
outlook must be considered serious.” 


It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 


Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U.S. A. 


Representatives: 
Central District Southern District 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. O. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


Trade on a more renum-. 


| 


GLYCERINE GLYCERIN 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE _GLYCERINE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


ANINAOATD 


ANIMAOQATD 


“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK =- 


TO 


VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE | 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill... 


Spinning Spindies Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanio 


Recent changes am 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Artificial Silkk Weaving 
(Continued from Page 14) 


keeping the weft in contact with 
the rabbit skin or velvet, is to in- 
sert two small pegs of about % 
inch in thickness in the top of the 
shuttle between the pot-eye and the 
nose of the shuttle peg. 

The picker should be kept per- 
fectly smooth so as to present noth- 
ing on which the weft can catch in 
the box: while the front of the shut- 
tle box may be covered with soft, 
smooth cotton cloth if there is any 
tendency either to cut or to shuttle- 
mark the weft. If these points re- 
ceive careful attention, there will be 
little difficulty in weaving goods 
containing artificial silk weft. 

The difficulties which arise when 
weaving artificial silk warps are of 
a totally different character, and 
chiefly arise from threads being at 
different tensions in the same warp, 
or from broken fibres which slide 
along the yarn and cause lumps or 
runners that break down the neigh- 
boring threads and cause faulty 
weaving. Whenever possible if is 


* best to have the yarn warped and 


sized directly on to the weaver's 
beam. as this saves handling, and 
the risk of making slack and tight 
places on the warping mill and of 
uneven matching in the dressing or 
beaming. 


Some of the folded yarns which 
have had a fair amount of twist put 
into them will often weave well 
without sizing, providing the doub- 
ling is well and evenly done; but as 
the twist destroys some of the lus- 
tre, folded yarns are only used for 
special effects, for dry finished 
goods, or by those who do not know 
how to get the best results. The 
single’ soft twisted yarns are most 
lustrous, and look fuller in the 
cloth: but they must be very well 
sized or the fibres become badly 
broken and frayed. In its sized con- 
dition the yarn looks thin and wiry, 
but when the size has been washed 
off in the dyeing and finishing pro- 
cesses, the threadiness disappears 
and the yarn bursts open, allowing 
the fibres of the different threads 
to lie very close together. 

Sized warps which have to be kept 
in stock for some tim@® should be 
carefully stored in a dry place, as 
the size which is used is very sus- 
ceptible to dampness. Many of the 
manufacturers who have failed to 
weave artificial silk warps have done 
so because their store rooms or 
weaving sheds were not kept suf- 
ficiently dry. Attention should next 
be directed to gaiting the warps so 
that all undue friction is avoided in 
the weaving. In order to obtain this 
result the threads from the ground 
and artificial silk warps must be 
made to come off their respective 
beams, parallel with each other, so 
that they will fit into their resnec- 
tive places in the pattern without 
rubbing each other. 

Artificial silk yarn is very strong 
when perfectly dry, and will stretch 
a good distance, but it is non-elas- 
tic, and does not spring back to its 
normal length when the strain is 


removed. This makes it necessary 
to exercise care in tensioning the 
warp, and if possible the beam and 
ba*k rail bearer should be made to 
oscillate slightly with the opening 
and closing the the shed. The faults 


them to rayon. 
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which arise from the over-tension- 
ing of the warp are breakages of 
fibres and the consequent runners on 
the yarn, flat and thready looking 
figures, and slack and tight threads 
in the shed. 

Some weavers have difficulty in 
fying up a broken thread with a 
knot that will weave well in the 
reed, and have a habit of weaving 
broken threads long enough before 
faking them in. This*causes a ten- 
sion knot and a great amount of 
mending in the piece room, and 
should be avoided by teaching the 
weaver how to tie a small, firm, and 
non-slipping knot, formerly referred 
fo as the “tension” knot. 


The friction of the shuttle upon 
the artificial silk yarn should be 
“voided as far as possible by weav- 
‘ng the figure with the warp on the 
fice of the eloth, and by lifting 
the figuring warp a little higher and 
depressing it a little lower than the 
ground warp. But on on account 
should it be allowed to press on the 
coing part, nor be subjected to over- 
shedding. The shedding should be 
also timed to avoid a large amount 
of friction in the warp by the heat- 
ing up of the weft on a closed shed. 
Most of the experienced firms in 
weaving artificial silk use swans- 
down along the shuttle face to re- 
duce friction to a minimum. This 
material, seccontined to the flat of 
shuttle-race, gives very effective re- 
sults —Yorkshire Eveening Argus. 


Remarks On the Dyeing of 
Rayon 
(Continued from Page 10) 


operation carried out with tannin 
and antimony. “The long process 
involved is detrimental to the ma- 
terial. It is stated, however, that by 
mordanting with Katanol better re- 
sults are obtained.” 

The Sulphur Colors. 

Apparently the Sulphur Dyes are 
less satisfactory than other dye- 
stuffs when it comes to applying 
“They give very un- 
level results in the majority of cases, 
and the sulphide both does not leave 
the silk (rgyon) in very good condi- 
tion. They, however, find employ- 
ment where good fastness to cross- 
dyeing on warps is required.” 

The Vat Dyes. 

The Vat Dyes are sometimes re- 
sorted to when it is necessary to pro- 
duce dyeings of a very high degree 
of fastness. It appears that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to dye rayon with 
this class of colors. In order to 
avoid unlevel results, one-half, or 
there-abouts, of the usual quantity 
of caustic soda is to bé employed. 
Furthermore, the rayon is to be car- 
ried through the process just as 
rapidly as is consistent with the 
frailty of the material. “The vat 
dyestuffs, like the direct colors, have 
a tendency to dye unevenly on vis- 
cose containing variiable qualities.” 
—Textile Colorist. 


Open Providence Office 


The Mill Devices Co., Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., manufacturers of the 
Boyce Weavers Knotter, announces 
the opening of a sales and service 
office in the Union Trust Building, 
under the management of Clifford 
E. Herrick. 


19238 
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Rapid Development Rayon 
Production and Demand. 


ESPITE the enormous increase 

in production, the manufactur- 
ers have been unable to satisfy the 
demand for rayon and the industry 
is experiencing a period of. rapid 
development in practically all of the 
important manufacturing countries 
of the world, according to the Tex- 
tile Division, Department of Com- 
merce. 


In the United States, the produc- 
tion and consumption of rayon con- 
tinued their steady growth during 
the current year. The output of the 
American plants for the first half 
of 1925 is reported as slightly over 
24 million pounds and, as they have 
heen working at capacity all year, 
their annual production is estimated 
by trade sources to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 50,000,000 pounds. This 
figure shows a remarkable increase 
over the output of recent years. In 
1920 the American plants produced 
8,000,000. pounds, almost doubling 
the output in the following year to 
15,000,000. The year 1922 showed a 
further increase to 24,000,000 and in 
1925 this amount was produced 
from January to June. 

Figures compiled by important 
rayon manufacturers show that the 
knit goods industry was the largest 
consumer of rayon, taking 25 per 
cent of the entire American con- 
sumption in 1923. The hosiery 
manufacturers followed with 22 per 
cent, and considerable quantities 
were taken by the cotton mills, silk 
mills, and other branches of the 
textile industry. One important ad- 
vantage to the consumers of rayon 
is the price stability. The produc- 
ers announced their prices for the 
coming quarter, open their books 
for orders and allot their output. 
Mnring a considerable portion of 
1925 premiums were paid for im- 
mediate deliveries of yarns. 

The competition of foreign yarns 
with the producers in this country 
is dependent chiefly on the Ameri- 
can supply available for consump- 
tion. In 1922 the importation totalled 
2,088,000 pounds. In the following 
year they amounted to 3,906,000, 
almost double the takings of 1922. 
This was followed by an appreciable 
price cut by the principal American 
producers, which resulted in greatly 
reduced imports in 1924. In 1925, 
however, the inability of the plants 
in the United States to supply the 
demands for the fiber resulted in the 
importation of over 5,000,000 pounds 
valued at $5,769,925 which was ap- 
proximately one million dollars less 
than the value of the 1923 imports 
which, however, only totalled 3,906,- 
037 pounds. 


France, which is the old home of 
the natural silk industry, has now a 
well established rayon industry. 
Until recently this industry was lo- 
calized in the South, but it has now 
become well rooted in the Roubaix- 
Tourcoing woolen textile district of 
the North. Notwithstanding the 
large output of the French works, 
it is absorbed almost entirely in the 
country. 


England has not been slow to 
make rayon production one of its 
important textile branches, and the 
cotton and woo! textile circles have 
become large users. The first man- 
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ufacturers have increased their pro- 
ductive capacity up to the extreme 
limit and new factories are fre- 
quently being built. One of the larg- 
est English producers has started a 
branch of the works in Canada, 
India and other countries. 


In Germany the break-up of the 
munition manufacturing industry 
after the war provided the stimulus 
for the establishment of the rayon 
industry in order to keep factories 
employed. Since then the industry 
has prospered, and at present is in 
a much better position than the 
other textile branches in Germany. 

Quite remarkable is the develop- 
ment of the industry in Italy, where 
it is favored by cheap and capable 
lnbor and a home production of the 
necessary chemicals. This country 
has attained in about four years a 
peeaverful position as a manufacturer 
and exporter of rayon. The con- 
sumption in Italy is mainly of the 
home product, and each year that 
"-sses sees an increasing surplus for 
export. 

The Japanese annual demand for 

von is increasing steadily and at 
nresent amounts to 3,500,000 pounds. 
At first consumers in Japan did not 
seriously consider the use of the 
“rtificial product, due to the fact 
‘hat the cultivation of the silk worm 
‘s 9 national industry on which the 
“vosnerity of the country depends, 
and naturally anything that retard- 
ea the production of silk was looked 
on askance. Due to lower prices and 
increasing popularity of rayon, not 
only were large quantities imported 
“nt its manufecture in Japan on a 

ge scale is now assured. 


Arabian Grey Cloth Market Con+- 
trolled by Japan. 


The outlook in the Arabian mar- 
ket for American grey sheetings is 
not promising, reports Vice Consul 
J. L. Park, Aden, to the Department 
of Commerce. Japan has this and 
east African markets well in hand, 
having obtained their hold by a 
campaign of underselling. Since 
Japan is now well established, it 
will be exceedingly difficult to com- 
pete, even though the difference in 
price is materially reduced. In the 
early part of 1925, there was a dif- 
ference af from 40 to 60 rupees 
rupee equals about $0.36 at current 
exchange) between Japanese and 
American sheetings. The Japanese 
prices gradually advanced as Amer- 
ican and British cloths were forced 
out of the market, so that now the 
difference in price is only about 20 
rupees per standard bale of 750 
pounds. Although in wearing qual- 
ity the Japanese sheetings compare 
favorably, they are obviously infe- 
rior as regards finish and evenness 
of thread. 


Aibel Bros. Have Southern 
Representative. 


J. K. Wooters, formerly with the 
Greenville Cotton Mills, Greenville, 
N. C., has located in Charlotte as the 
Southern representative of Aijbel 
Bros., of New York City, who sell 
rayon in skeins and in cops. 

Aibel Bros. are in position to fur- 
nish the rayon in white and in colors 
but do not handle rayon beams. 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Grinderr for the 
‘Textile Industry 


The Roy trade name has been favorably 
known to the industry nearly 60 years. The 
Roy organization has specialized in grind- 
ers and has developed grinders in pace with 
the advance of textile machinery. 


Card grinders, napper roll grinders, 
shear grinders, garnet roll grinders. 


We shall be glad to help you to economize 
your grinding problem. Complete in 
mation gladly sent upon request. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


‘“*“A Man Without a Friend” 
“The Better Way” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 

BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 
PRICE $1.00 


An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
5/ Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CoO. 
established 1828 
‘13 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Totton 


New York.—The week was verv 
quiet in cotton goods markets. Holi- 
day sentimen! was too well develop- 
ed to allow for large business and 
while they were some good orders, 
most buyers and sellers were not in- 
terested in large business. 

The ginning report was taken as 
confirmation of the Government es- 
trmate of the cotton crop and seem 
to remove all doubt as to size of the 
crop. It is believed that the ginning 
report will have a stablizing effect 
on cotion prices and remove much 
of the uncertainty that has been pre- 
valent. A better and steadier demand 
for gouds is anticipated after the 
markets settle down again following 
the holidays. 

Sales of print cloths and sheetings 
were rather small and prices were 
reported as slightly lower. 

Print cloths sold for January-Feb- 
ruary delivery at 8%c for 64x60s, 7% 
cents for 60x48s, and 12 cents for 
80s. Mills were reluctant sellers at 
these figures and would not go into 
March only in a small way. Bidding 
en sheetings % cents under current 
prices by bag manufacturers had 
not made sales progress late in the 
week, business on 6.15s at 6 cents and 
5.50s at 7 cents having been declin- 
ed quite generally. Some Dusiness 


was done in pajama checks at 10% 


cents for 72x80s. There was very 
little doing im other carded yarn 
goods. 

Trade in tire fabric is in the midst 
of a seasonably dull period. Most 
of the mills are busy on orders taken 
some time ago and are in need of 
business at this time. Quotalions 
remained unchanged. 

Cotton duck prices held virtually 
unchanged throughout the week. 
The actual market prices have been 
somewhat hard to follow, due to ir- 
regular trading. Some orders at con- 
cessions were reported taken by 
mills who are anxious to book ahead. 

Further inquiry was noted for 
rayon and cotton mixed alpacas. Re- 
ports did not indicate whether the 
business had been placed. The in- 
terest included gray and 100 per cent 
colored cotton warps, the last quoted 
29¢ for the combed and 25%c io 26c 
for the gray yarn style. 

Advices were to the effect that 
some quiet combed broadcloth busi- 
ness had been placed last weck al 
at 19¢ in the East for the 128x68s. 
The usual order ran between 500 and 
1,000 pieces. The carded styles were 
neglected recently, with 90x60s now 
quoted; 100x60s, 13%4c; 100x64s, 
i3%ec: 112k60s, 14%c: half combed, 
l6c to 16%c; combed, 17c to 17%e. 
There was no change in combed 
144x768 which were firm at 22%c to 
23 
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A moderate amount of spot busi- 
ness was put through in combed 
lawns at steady prices. There had 
been some clearances of 30-inch 72x- 
60s 10-yard carded lawns at 7%c, but 
otherwise the carded section was 
quiet. The 40-inch 88x80s 9-yard 
were 13%c to 13%c and 77-yard in 
the same style 15¢ to 15%c. 


A few voiles have been moved 
though not in volume The extra 
hard twist continues available at 12c 
in some quarters. Imported 100s two- 
ply both way were on the market as 
low as 26c and up to 3ic. 


The week was unusually quiet in 
the Fall River print cloth market. 
Some buyers were in on concession 
hasis, but mills were unwilling to 
get lower than they have up to the 
present time. Some sateen business 
was put through on the basis of 12% 
cents for 4.37, while small lot sales 
of 36-inch low counts completed the 
volume. 


Cotton goods prices in this market 
were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in-, 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6 
Gray g ds, 38%-in., 64x64s 9% 
Grays goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 12 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 2 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard... 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand.... 13% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in..... 11% 
Kid finished cambrics .... 9%ai0% 
Dress ginghams .......... i3%ai7% 
Standard prints ........... 9% 


New DuPont Dye. 


The Dyestuff Depariment of E. IL. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., announce 
the production of another addition 
to their extensive line of vat colors. 
This new product is a red violet of- 
fered under the name of Ponsol Red 
Violet RRNX Paste. 

As this product is exceptionally 
fast to light, washing, water, cross- 
dyeing, chlorine, etc., even in very 
delicate shades, Ponsol Red Violet 
RRNX Paste can be used not only for 
the production of violets but also 
for pale bluish pinks or in combi- 
nations for mode shades or for very: 
evenly and is not affected by heat 
and moisture, thus overcoming the 
difficulties which arise when using 
some of the other vat violets. 

The announcement of this product 
is especially interesting because this 
is the first time that it has been 
manufactured and offered by an 
American concern. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LUUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. ¢. 
Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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Philadelphia, Pa—There was lit- 
tle change in the cotton yarn market 
during the week, although prices on 
carded yarns by the dealers in this 
market showed further weakness 
Sales were generally small and with 
the holidays and inventory periods, 
there was little interest in business. 

A few good sales of insulating 
yarn were reported, one user taking 
250,000 pounds, with deliveries ex- 
tending through March. A good deal 
of cheap yarn was offered off and 
on during the week, although it was 
understood that such offerings us- 
ually related to rather small lots. 
Spinners have lowered quotations 
about a half cent through the list 
under last week, but are much firm- 
er in their prices ideas than quota- 
tions here would indicate. 

It is believed here that the ginning 
report will have a settling effect. on 
te market and remove practically all 
doubt as to the size of this years 
crop. It is now expected however, 
that any large amount of new busi- 
ness will develop for several weeks 
or until the holiday interruptions 
are entirely out of the way. 

Combed yarns in spinners hands 
remained very firm throughout the 
week, although some combed counts 
were offered here by dealers at 
prices less than spinners would ac- 
cept. The combed yarns mills hay 
booked large orders within the past 
sixty days and are under no neces- 
sity of securing any large amount 
of new business for some time to 
come. Stocks are very small and 
most of the Southern combed yarns 
mills are running behind in their 
deliveries. 

Prices in this market were as fol- 
lows; although a great deal of ir- 
regularity has developed and most 
quotations are regarded as purely 
nominal: 


Southern Two- Chain 


248 42 a. 
30s 444eu45 
6 ab57 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins. 

37 
24s a 
36s 
50s 
60s 72 a 


Tinged Carpet ___3 and 4-ply_.32 a33 
White Carpet 3 and 4-ply 34 a-.. 
Part insulated Waste Yarns. 


6s, l-ply -. lou 

8s, 2, 3 and 4- ply 
10s, 1-ply and 3-ply ............33 a. 
34a 

30s, 2-niv 3 ad44 

Duck Yarns—3, 4 and 5- ply 
&s 
20s 38 
Southern ‘Single Chain ‘Warps 

35 


20s 39 
248 41 a 
26s . 42 a_. 
30s . ..44 a45 
40s 55 a 
Southern Single Skeins. 
Ss . 
10s 35 (a 
12s 36 a 
14s 
16s 37 ea 
20s 38 
40 aédl 
24s . 41 a 
26s ..42 a43 
30s 44 a45 
Southern Frame Cones 

&s 24 

10s 
12s 35 a 
l4e 35 
16s 36 
18s . 37 a 
20s 38 a 
22s . 
24s . 40 
26s . 41 
28s 42%a43 
30s* 414%a42 
45 a46 
40s 51 

*Tying in. 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 

Two-Ply. 
56 abd 
20s 58 a62 
30s 65 
36s 75 
87 %a90 
60s 90 a5 
70s . 1 O5al 10 
80s = 1 18al 20 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

48 a49 
49 a50 
20s . a 
53 a 
56 
30s . 60 a 
. 65 a 
72 a 
40s 756 a 
60s 90 add 
80s 


Eastern Carded ‘Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two- Pty. 


36s . 638 a 
40s 65 a_. 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
39 a 
12s 40 a 
l4s 41 a 
20s . 42 a 
45 a 
26s 49 a 
28s 51 a 
30s 53 a 


Changes in United States Import 
and Export Classifications. 

Attention is called by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to the fact that 
various changes are being made, 
effective January 1, 1926, in the sta- 
tistical statements showing United 
States imports and exports of textile 
commodities. New classifications are 
being added which will show United 
States exports of tire fabrics, rayon 
knit underwear, rubberized piece 


goods and hospital sheeting, knitting 


machines: and imports of henequen, 
sisal, cotton blankets, fiber mats, 
other floor coverings. These new 
statements will be made available 
to interested firms upon application 
to the Textile Division, Bureau of 
Domestic Commerce, 


Foreign and 
Washington. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Blidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en 
tering the spinning room since the ad 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte. 


| 


TRADE MARK 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
| WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
MAIN OFFice AND FACTORY: 
\ ROCKFORD S&S .A. 


Why Gum Tragasol 
Excels 


It will size yarns of the 
coarsest sheeting as well as 
those of the finest broad- 
cloths. 

No Weaves Too Hard 
This is being proven daily. 


We are ready to demonstrate 
[9 you 


John P. Marston Company 


Boston 
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Yarn Mill Wanted 
Superintendent Available By January first, 

Now employed but desires change ) 
to position offering larger oppor- 


position as 
spinner in about 10,000 or 15,000 
spindle mill. Married, 35 years 


tunity. Many years’ experience old, strictly sober. Can furnish 
and best of references from pres- best of references by past and 
ent and past employers. If inter- present employers. Address B. 


ested, address H. 5S. T., care W. E., care Southern Textile 
Southern Textile Bulletin. Bulletin. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR- 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
milis. 

SYONOR PUMP WELL ine. 

Richmond, Va. 


PINNING RINGS 


| lmproved Dobby Chain 


*e ee 


Dobby Cords 


TW 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Today 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


Yave in freight by using 


Be 


Veneer Packing Cases 


ar are lighter and stronger, 
e of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal. conscientious service. 


Get Business by Mail 
60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many 
your prospects are. 
8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 


LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE 


TRADE MARK 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C 


ers in the world, thru information ob- 
tained 4 actuel door-to-door canvass. 
Vrite for your FREE copy. 
KR. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
POLK DIRECTORY 
Branches in principal cities of U. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 


Superintendent Wanted 


Want man for superintendent and local manager for small mill on coarse 
yarns. Expect to install looms. Mill is practically new and is modern 
and splendidly equipped in every respect. When reorganized will have 
low capitalization and no indebtedness. Applicant must be in position to 
take at least $10,000 stock, the proceeds of which will be used as working 
capital. Other officers are taking stock for same purpose. It is a splen- 
did opportunity for right man. Address “Yarn Mill,” care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—’ 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


| TWISTER RINGS | | = =| 
| SILK RINGS | | = 
| DIAMOND, FINISH | 
| | | W2=6 
| | 
TRAVELER CUPS | 
GUIDE WIRE SETS | 
; 
\ 
— 
We erent 
\ 
Mailing’ 
List WE 
+--+] 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU] 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry, 


WANT position in milloffice as book 
keeper, auditor, paymaster or cost ac- 
countant. Would take place in super- 
intendent’s office. Full graduate from 
textile school and have considerable 
mili experience. No. 4734. 


WANT position as overseer fancy cloth 
room or finishing department. Lave 
had 18 years experience in finishing 
room, including experience on cham- 
brays and ginghams. Good references. 
No. 4735. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning. Reliable man of long experi- 
ence who can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. No. 4736. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
sheetings, print cloth, drills, duck, or 
osnaburgs. Bight years as night over- 
seer and sceond hand in large muli. I. 
<. S&S. graduate in warp preparation and 
plain weaving. Age 39. Married, sober, 
— employed. Good references. No. 

4737. 


WANT position as master machanic. Ex- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
drive and am hard worker who can run 
your job right. References. No. 4738. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinist Steam or electric drive, can 
handle turbines, engines, generators 
and am first class all around man. No. 
4739. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or cord fabric mill. Age 33, mar- 
ried, have been with large mill for past 
8 years, 3 years as assistant superin- 
tendent. Good reasons for wanting to 
change and can give good references. 
No. 4740. 


WANT . position as superintendent or 
overseer carding in large mill. Long 
practical experience and can give first 
class references. No. 4741. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
good mill. Can come on short notice. 
Experienced. reliable man of good 
habits and character and can give suit- 
able references. No. 4742. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintendent of 
yarn mill. Long experience and can 
furnish references to show character 
and ability. No. 4743. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning or second hand. Have had 
several years experience. Am I. C. 8. 
graduate. Age 30, references. No. 4744. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
spinning with good Southern mill. Ex- 
perience and training qualify me as first 
class man in every respect. No. 4746. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Prefer North or South 
Carolina. Now employed. First class 
references. No. 4746. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of goods and 
can run the job in thoroughly compe- 
tent and satisfacotry manner. No. 4748. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
twisting and winding. Excellent retf- 
erences to show long record of satis- 
tory serivce. No. 4749. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or carder and spinner in larg- 
er one. Experienced reliable man who 
can give first class references to show 
character and ability. No. 4750. 


WANT position in slashing, drawing-in 
spooling or warping department. 
young man, IL. 8S. C. graduate and can 
keep production up and seconds down. 
Good references. Ne. 4751. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 13 
years experience ™ mill steam plan 
and machine shops. Can furnish good 


reierences from previous employers. 
No. 4752. 
WANT position as superintendent of 


cloth mill. Long experience on mauny 
fabrics and can get results. Fine rei- 
erences. No. 4753 


WANT position by practical weaver oi 
long experience. Have been overseer 
for Past two years, also second hand 
for tour years. . Understand plain, dob- 
by and box weaving. Best of references. 
No. 4754. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
would take good second hand's place. 
Long experience and good references 
y- shuw character and ability. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 21 
years experience in mill, 11 years in 
weaving. Age 36, married, now em- 
ployed. Can furnish good references. 
No. 4756. 


WANT position as overseer plain wea- 
ing, or would consider place as second 
hand in large mill. Have had about 
20 year’s experience, mostly on plain 
weaving. Good references. No. 4757. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
both. Now employed as spinner. Have 
had 25 years experience in carding and 
spinning, 10 years as overseer. Good 
habits and can give good references. 
No. 5758. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or superintendent of smaller 
mill. Would like opportunity to sub- 
oe references showing my record. No. 
i 


WANT position as overseer carding. Can 
rum any card room and run it right. 
Best of references from past employers. 
Can come on short notice. No. 4760. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
either, pay to be at least $36 weekly. 
Can come on short notice and give ref- 
erences io show ability and character. 
No. 4761 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or mill on plain weaving. 
Now employed as overseer carding but 


am capable of running mill. Good rer- 
erences. No. 4762. 

WANT position as master mechanic, 
maintenance engineer, superintendent 


of power or general mechanical super- 
intendent. Thoroughly qualified by 
training, experience and ability to take 
complete charge of your power prob- 
lems. No. 4763. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 25 
years experience in some of the best 
mills in the South. Can give excellent 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 4764. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in both steam and 
electric power work and can handle ma- 
chine shop in first class manner. Best 
of ‘references. No. 4765. 


WANT position as 
small yarn mill or tire duck plant. 
Superintendent for past 6 years, Ii4 
years experience on cord and tire duck. 
My references are unusually good and 
from well known mill men. No. 4766. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn. Qualified by experience and 
training to handle either in satisfac- 


superintendent of 


tory manner. No, 4767. 
WANT position as roller coverer. Now 
employed, but wish to change. Can 


do first class work in every respect. 
Good references. No. 4768. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone 


Local Phone 821 


Long Distance Phone 9083 


B. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8. C 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 8. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Albone— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. BE. 


Ash Equipment— 
Link-Be o. 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Lint Cleaners— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Kelipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearin 
Charles ond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Salers— 
Economy Baler Co. 


taling Pressee— 
Baler Co. 


Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charies Bond Company 
WwW. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Butwistile Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beam Heads— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn. 


Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Sacu-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming Combs— 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 


Bearings (Rollier)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Holler Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Shaft;— 
Charies Bond Company 
Fainir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charies Bond 
Fafnir Ce 
Hyatt Roller earing Co. 


Belt Conveyors— 
Link Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Wovenj)-— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charies Bond Company 
Belt 
Charles ond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
BH. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
8 rbonate of Soda— 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bleachers— 
—— Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Bieaching Matertaise— 
Araveul Mig. Co. 
arnvlid, & Co., ine 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Ine. 
Soggon & Lane. 


J. Ford Co. 

N Aniline & Chemical Coa. 
Unit Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Sobbin Hoildere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Gobbins and Spoole— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shut 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Blower Systeme 
Carries HNngineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral Oil— 


Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machixne Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Mackwe Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, lac. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calender Roll Grindere— 
Roy & Son Co. 


Cards— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Cc 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machine: y— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts ana Drives— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 


(Friction)— 

Charles Bond omp 

Textile Finishi Co. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Clutch Spindlies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt o. 


Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnante— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 


Slashers)— 


The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 


Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Conduit Fittinge— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sunoco Products Co. 


Cong. Vice 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 


Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co 


Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. 
Ss. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, inc. 
Hopedale Mig. Co. 
National Ring Traveler Ce. 
Roy & Son, 8. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine erks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lapperse— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Vil Preducts Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machiner 


Woonsocket Machine Press Co., Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Piek, ete)— 
The Root Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finish Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chaln)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Moree Chain Co. 
Drop ires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 
R. L. Warp Stop HBaquipment Co. 
Dr py (Centrifugal)— 
& Son Co., B. a 
Machine orks. 
— Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


pyetne, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 


Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

American Laundry Machin 

H. W,. Butterworth & Sons 

Franklin Process Co. 

Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sona, Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicale— 

orne, Scrymser Co 


& Lane. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
National Aniline 
United Chemical 

Dye Worke— 

Franklin Process 

Sayles Finishing ts. ime. 
Co. 
neral Electric 

Electric Holste— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Lighting— 
Chalmers Co. 
Biectrio 

Electric Motore— 

Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Blectrie Co. 

Electric Supplies— 

hicage Fuse 
General BDlectrie Ce 
Westinghousé Dlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

..Engineers (Mill— 
——See 

Engineers 

ahnson 

Engines (Steam, Oli, Gas, Pumping)— 

s-Chalmers Mfg. ‘ 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Wolt, Jacques & 
Electric Fane— 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mig. Ce 
Charles Bond Company 
Westinghouse Miectric & Mfg. Co. 
ooper-Hewitt Co 
Elevators— 
Architects and Mill Mngineers. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Expert Textile Mechanie— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 


Extractore— 
American Laundry Machine Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Fibre Speciaities— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Finishers— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Finishing ounde— 
Arnold, man & Co., Ine. 
Borne, 
Products 
F. Houghton & Co. 
re Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
Finishing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Finishing Machinery— 
ng, 


e 
Finishing. 

Fiat Wall Paint— 
BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

T. B. Wood's 

Floor Stande— 

ood’s T. B. Sons Co. 
Fiuted Rotle— 
llins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pressers and Overhaulere— 
uthern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Imo. 


Bleaching and 


FI 
Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Frames— 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
‘s T. B. Sons Co. 
Clutches. 


Geating silent 


Link-Be 
Geare— 
Charles Bond Company 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makere— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Generating Sets— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Grate Bare— 
Thomas Grate Bar Ga. 
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Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, ine. 
Grinding and Polishing Machinee— 
Gudgeon Rollse— 
Washburn. 
tun & Burnham Machine Ce. 
vy, & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 

Charles Bund 

William Sellers & ne. 

T BR. Wood's Sone 

Hangers (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Bearing Co. 

Byatt Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames. 
Heddies and Frames— 


Watson M Co. 
Hoists— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Willams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ti ydro-Extractorse— 
American Laundry Mack‘vuery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
indigo Deing Machine 
H. W. Butterworth 4 Sons 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 


Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 
K notters— 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Knitting Lubricante— 
National Oil Products Co. 


Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Landscape Architect— 
8. Draper. 
Leather Packings— 
harles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Baéward R. ew Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
harles Bond Company 
E. H Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 7. 
E. F. Houghton & 
Leather 
R . Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
fit old, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


& Kn Loom Works. 
Draper Corporatio 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
fford Co., The. 
Loom Beams and Heads— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & a “ta Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. 
Mossberg ‘Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Beware R. Ladew Co. 


H. g. Co. 
Garland 
Graton & Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reed 
tlanta Ha ss & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Reed Co. 


die Mfg. Co. 


Heda 


Loom Supplies— 
harles Bond Company 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Lubricante— 
orne, Scrymser & Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Lubricators— 
Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 


Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Company 

E. H. Jacobs — Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 

©. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Mangles— 

H. W. Butterwerth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
MarKkers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 


Measuring and achines— 
& oundry Co. 
‘urtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Mercerizin 
utterworth Sons 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal Paint— 

BE. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers ae Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. 


will Architects— 
See Architects. 


“ill Lighting— 
See Electric Lighting. 


ll Starcnes— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
las. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Compan 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
H. Mts g. Co. 
Garland 
Textile Mill ety 
Thomas Grate Bar Co 


Mill White— 
BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 


Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Nepeer Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Plectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Oils— 
Arnolé. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Oll Burnerse— 
Scott-Newman Oil Burner Ca 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 
Machinery— 
. American Machine Co. 
co-Lowell Shops. 
hitin Machine Works. 


Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Sohps 


Overseaming and 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Painte— 


Aluminum Co. of America. 
Oliver Johnson & Co 
ipod Paint Co. 
. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Siggers & Siggers. 


Picker a, 
Coc achinery & Foundry Co. 
Picture (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Bdward R. Ladew Co 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
EB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
raton & Knight Mfg Co 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Company 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Oyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
and 
arks-Cramer 
Portabl levators— 
Link- t Co. 
Power Machinery— 
lis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
harles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Morse Chain 


William & Inc. 

Wood's, 

“(Cotton 
B. Ame achine Co. 


-Lowell Shops. 
hitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


Pickers and Lappers— 
Whitin Machine Wor 
Woonsocke 
Pinboards— 
Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Baler Co. 
Lowell Shops. 
eys (Ca at iron)— 
arles Bond Company 


Pumpe— 
Rotary Pump Co. 


(Boiler Feed; Centrifugal)— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Co. 
orks. 


Qujllers— 
rompton Knowles Loom Works. 
ulversal indin 


hitin Machine 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co 
Receptacies— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Reels— 


eer Machinery & Foundry Co. 


. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Ring Travelers— 
Da Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler C 
U. S. Ring Traveler 
Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Cans Boxes— 

Denison Mfg. Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Weoonge cket Machine & Press Co., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Saddies— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Sanitary Fountains— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 
Scales— 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring 

Bosson & ne 

Ford, J. B. Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 
Section Beam Heads— 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Selling Agents— 

Woodward. Baldwin & Co 

Deering, Milliken & Co 

Reeves Bros. 
Selling seston Goods)— 

Amory rowne Co. 

Curran & Barry 

Milliken & Co 

H “Langtey & Co. 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington. Sears & Co 


Machine = Press Co., 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

——See Power Transmission Machin-«: ; 
Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Shelli Rolls— 
Washburn. 


Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttles— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. o 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
imperial Rayon Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. offman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Slashers Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Cs 
High Point Loop. Reed & Harness G 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton, 
Arabol Mfg. Ce 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemilal Co., The. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chem’cal Products ‘Corp. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Softeners— 
Arnold, Hofman & Co., Ine. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 


National Oil Products Co., Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 

Daid Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 

T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oil)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
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re 


Spindle Repatirers— 
Collins Bros. Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spools— 

—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The S. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Cu. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Machine Works. 


Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Saueeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil! Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. 1. Bradley Mfg. Co 


Stripper Cards— 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Specialties— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics) . 
RB. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 


Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & arble Machine Co. 


Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Tranemission Belts— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


ransmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

illiam Sellers & Co., Ine. 

Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Tollete— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co 
Trucks (MIill)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Ww. Lane & Bros. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 

Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco oducts Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco- Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Twisting Tapes— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 
Underwear Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 

American Moistening Co 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Ventilating Fane— 

F. Perkins & Son., Inc. 

Warpers— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Sevydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Mfg. Co. 
Warp oD Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
hay Reclaiming 
Saco-Lowell . Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
yeneral Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Well DOritlers— 
Sydnor Pump and Wel] Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 


Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wire Partitions— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Yarne— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, ino. 
Yarn Presses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. L. Scott & Co 


£50 
Lo 
Mien 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


This Beonomy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 
258. has a platen 60 
x 36 Inches. Platen 
travel of 72 Inches. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Khaki, Osna- 
bur Sheeting, Print 
Cloth “4 Ticking, T wills, 
Denims. Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual) 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed. Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely conipress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
PDlaten can go down to 
within four inches of 
Entirely se’f contain- 


40 H. P. torque. 


Dept. 8. T. 


over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 
Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 60 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 


Write for any specia! information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 


ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


ee ALL STEEL CLOTH 

— = 
| | | 
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Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturer - 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicago, 


— 


a>) 4> 
: 
HANGERS ( 


{FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to withstand 
severe lineshaft service. 
Flanged to protect the 
workman from being 
caught on the bolt 
heads or nuts. Ma- 
chined all over to 
template, making them 
interchangeable and 
therefore easily dupli- 
cated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE Wo O|) LINE 
S 


of Power Transmission Machinery the standard 
in so many of the country’s largest plants. Cata- 
logue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 
‘“HAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, Mass. 


Motor Pulleys Flexible Couplings, Speed 
. Reducers and the VU. G. Automatic Belt <> 
Contactor for Short Center Drives. oy 


[POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA., 702 Candler Bidg., LEANS, LA., 521 Baronne St.. A. M 
Karl F. Scott & Co.; BALTIMORL, Lockett Co.: NEW YORK. N. Y., 50 
MD., 1402 Lexington Bldge.: BIRMING- Church St.: OMAHA, NEB., 727 W. O. 
HAM, ALA., Moore-Handley Hdwe. W. Bide... D. H. Braymer uipment 
Co.;, BOSTON, MASS., 141 Milk St.; Co.: PHILADELPHIA, PA., 803 Peo- 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial ples Bank Bidg.; PITTSBURGH, PA., 
Bank Bidg.; CHICAGO, ILL., 112 W. Westinghouse Blde.: SAN FRANCIS- 
Adams St.; CLEVELAND, OHIO, 421 CALIF... Monadnock Bidg.; ST. 
Engineers Bidg.; DENVER, COLO., LOUIS, MO., 2137 Railway Exchange 
2711 Ideal Bidg.; DETROIT, MICH.. Bidge.: TORONTO, 2, ONT., Canada, 
760L Central Ave.; LOUISVILLE, KY., 50 Front St.. B.. Strong-Scott. Mfg. 
516 W. Main St., E. D. Morton Co.; Co.: WINNIPEG. MANITOBA, Can- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 Third St.. ada. Dufferin St.. Stronge-Scott Mfg. 
Strong-Scott Mfg Co.; NEW OR- Co 


"ROCKER JOINT 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Have established an enviable reputa- 
tion among mill men for economy 
and uniformly satisfactory service. 


Made oblong, square or round, with or 
without taper. Some are perforated 
for steaming, others mounted on 
sturdy thread-guard casters. All are 
perfectly smooth inside. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| 
=SSILENT: 
MORSE DRIVES 
Sof) PULLEYS 
The O EO Line | 
| SONS CO. | 
= 
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STAFFORD 


FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features 


WEAVI 
READ 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANSG, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
N C R 


HINERY 
MASS. 
AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
PATERSON, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


lmporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotfon, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This inereasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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